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IRENE ASHBY-MACFADYEN, 


ERE are three of them—three of the lit- 
tle slaves of capital, typical of the 
20,000 children under 14, now toiling 

out their lives in the textile mills of the 
South. Mattie, the little one standing be- 
side me, is six years old. She is a spin- 
ner. Inside a cotton mill for 12 hours 
a day she stands in the 4-foot pas- 
sage-way between the spinning frames 
where the cotton is spun from coarser into 
fine threads. As it comes down from the 
roping above, now and then it breaks, at 
some part of the long frame, and her baby 
fingers join the thread and set the bobbin 
moving again. From daylight to dark she 
is in the midst of the ceaseless throb and 
racket of machinery. When I first met her 
it was Christmas Eve. 

The eve of the children’s festival when 
the whole of Christendom celebrates the 
birth of the Child whose coming was to 
bring freedom to mankind, not to speak of 
freedom to children. She was crying, and 
when I asked the reason, said between her 
sobs, that she wanted a doll that would open 
and shut itseyes. ‘‘ When would you play 
with it?’’ I asked the little toiler, whose 
weary eyelids were ready to close over her 
tired eyes directly the long day’s work was 
over, 

‘‘T should have time a-plenty on Sunday,’’ 
replied the little slave whose daily wage of 
ten cents helped to swell the family income. 
There are thousands like her in the South. 


Little Sally is only nine. Look into her 
worn face,—not a trace of childhood’s glad 
insouciance about it. It never changes from 
that fixed expression save when a wan smile 
crosses it, in pitiful response to a kind word. 
For three long years she has done the same 
thing that little Mattie is only beginning. 
A few weeks before this picture was taken, 
she broke down completely with nervous 
collapse. Continuous work, the hot, un- 
healthy mill atmosphere, proved too much 
for her childish brain. She could neither 
stand nor speak, and her little limbs were 
shaken by convulsive movements. When 
this picture was taken she was slowly re- 
gaining a feeble kind of health, and in a 
week or two more would be back at her 
endless toil. There are thousands like her 
in the South. 

I do not know how old Jack is. He does 
not know himself. He does not know any- 
thing except that he has worked since he 
can remember. I think he may be about 
eleven. 

The only sign of interest in life he ever 
exhibits is shown when an orange is offered 
to him. There are thousands like Aim in 
the South. 

That is the horror and wrong which is 
hidden behind the cold, printed words— 
Child Labor Legislation. 

These are American children dragged 
into the mills when scarcely out of their 
babyhood, without education, without 
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opportunity, being robbed of health morally 
and physically, forced to labor as in the 
days of negro slavery negro children never 
were. With their baby hands these little 
slaves are undermining the liberties of the 
future, not only of the cotton operatives of 
the South, but of the American working 
people; nor only of the working people, 
but of the community in which they for 
good or evil are to play so large a part. 

And what is the universal reply to your 
question, ‘‘ Why are they there ?’’ 

They are there, it is said, ‘‘to attract 
Northern capital,’’ a scathing comment on 
both those who sell and those who ask the 
sale. The Southern states of America are 
the only section of the world where the crime 
of infant labor is permitted, a crime which if 
not quickly wiped out will write itself large 
on economic and industrial history, to the 
everlasting shame of the people of America. 

Take the number of the children em- 
ployed! Statistics are very difficult to 
obtain. In quoting figures it is to be re- 
membered that we are not dealing with the 
denser population of the North and East. 
The whole population of Alabama, more 
than one-third of which is negro, and does 
not count in this connection, is only about 
the same as the city of Chicago. 

There is but one of the Southern states 
in which there is a Labor Commission— 
North Carolina. Mr. B. R. Lacey, as 
Labor Commissioner, gives in his last re- 
port 7,605 children under 14 employed in 
261 mills. ‘Taking this as a general average 
would give at least 20,000 children under 
14 in the textile mills of the South. 

The Cincinnati os? recently sent a cor- 
respondent through the South to investigate 
the subject of child labor, simply as a mat- 
ter of news, and particularly cautioned him 
not to exaggerate. Out of at least one 
thousand children employed in five mills in 
Columbia, S. C., he estimates 400 to be 
under 12 years of age. Applying this pro- 
portion to the above figures, would give at 
the very lowest computation 8,000 little 
children, infants between 6 and 12, as oper- 
atives. He spoke personally to numbers of 


children, who said they were seven and eight, 
and others who were so little they did not 
know their own ages. 

In Alabama, they estimate that there are 
at least twelve hundred children, or between 
6 and 7 per cent of all the operatives. In 
Georgia, from compared estimates and ac- 
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tual counts, the proportion of childrey 
under 12 to grown operatives appears as 
between 14 and 15 per cent, whilein South 
Carolina it is at least 9 per cent. 

The Associated Press reported the presi- 
dent of the Whitney mills as stating before 
the legislature that 30 per cent of his 
operatives were under 12 years, which per- 
centage he says referred only to the spin. 
ning room, but that is startling enough. 
James K. Orr stated that 25 per cent of 
his machinery was run by children under 
12 years. These cold percentages do not 
give an adequate expression of their mean- 
ing. ‘To the horrified visitor the mills ap- 
pear to be swarming with little children, 
The light and easy work of which the 
managers speak is to stand on their feet all 
day before a spinning frame, where the 
threads may break at one end or the other 
or in the middle at any moment, and when 
the thread breaks the spool stops and the 
thread is to be rejoined and the spool 
started again. 

A baby has one frame to attend to, but 
most have two, many have three and some 
have four or five. The boys are generally 
doffers or sweepers, that is, they have to 
change the bobbins on the frames as they 
become full and substitute empty ones. In 
the exercise of their work they often run 16 
or 17 miles a day with their trucks. The lit- 
tle sweeper plies a broom bigger than himself 
to perform these actions, trivial in them- 
selves, uninterruptedly for 12 hours a day on 
the average, with only one-half hour for 
rest and food. We all remember how Lord 
Shaftesbury obtained powerful backing for 
his child labor law by inducing a gentleman 
in high place to repeat for 15 minutes the 
very action required of the child. At the 
end of that time he was willing to vote for 
anything to put a stop to such barbarity. 

Without regulation of hours there is no 
reason to prevent the mills working at night 
and when they can do so profitably they 
avail themselves of this permission. I have 
talked with a little boy of seven years who 
worked for 40 nights, in Alabama, and an- 
other child not nine years old, who at six 
years.old had been on the night shift 11 
months, 

A clerk in a cotton mill told me that little 
boys turned out at two in the morning for 
some trivial fault, afraid to go home, would 
beg him to allow them to go to sleep on the 
office floor. 
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In Georgia it is a common sight to see 
the children of cotton operatives stretched 
on the bed dressed as they came from the 
mills in the morning, too weary to do any- 
thing but fling themselves down for rest. 

In South Carolina Miss Jane Addams, of 
Chicago, found a child of five working at 
night in the fine, large, new mills. Only a 
few weeks ago I stood at 10.30 at night in 
a mill in Columbia, S. C., controlled and 
owned by northern capital, where children 
who did not know their own ages were 
working from 6 P. M. to6 A. M. without a 
moment for rest or food or a single cessation 
of the maddening racket of the machinery, 
in an atmosphere unsanitary and clouded 
with humidity and lint. 


SLAUGHTER OF INNOCENTS. 


The physical, mental and moral effect of 
these long hours of toil and confinement on 
the children is indescribably sad. Mill 
children are so stunted, that every foreman, 
as you enter the mill, will tell you that you 
can not judge their ages. Children may 
look, he says, to be 10 or 11, and be in re- 
ality 14 or 15. 

A horrible form of dropsy occurs among 
the children. A doctor in a city mill, who 
has made a special study of the subject, tells 
me that 10 per cent of the children who go 
to work before 12 years of age, after five 
years, contract active consumption. The 
lint forms in their lungs a perfect cultivat- 
ing medium for tuberculosis, while the 
change from the hot atmosphere of the 
mill to the chill night or morning air, often 
brings on pneumonia, which frequently, if 
not the cause of death, is a forerunner of 
consumption. 

How sternly the ‘‘ pound of flesh’’ is in- 
sisted on by the various employers, is illus- 
trated by the case of two little boys of 9 
and 11, who had to walk three miles to work 
on the night shift for 12 hours. One night 
they were five minutes late and were shut 
out, having to tramp the whole three miles 
back again. ‘The number of accidents to 
those poor little ones who do not know the 
dangers of machinery, is appalling. 

In Huntsville, Ala., in January, just be- 
fore I was there, a child of eight years who 
had been a few weeks in the mills, lost the 
index and middle finger of her right hand. 
A child of seven had lost her thumb a year 
previously. 

In one mill city in the South a doctor told 


a friend that he had personally amputated 
more than a hundred babies’ fingers man- 
gled in the mill. A cotton merchant in 
Atlanta told me he had frequently seen mill 
children without fingers or thumb and 
sometimes without the whole hand. 

So frequent are these accidents that in 
some mills applicants for employment have 
to sign a contract that in case of injury in 
the mill the company will not be held re- 
sponsible and parents or guardians sign for 
minors. 

No mill children look healthy. Any one 
that does by chance, you are sure to find out 
has but recently begun work. They are char- 
acterized by extreme pallor and an aged, worn 
expression infinitely pitiful and incongruous 
in a child’s face. The dull eyes raised by 
the little ones inured to toil before they ever 
learned to play, shut out by this damnable 
system of child slavery from liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, often to be early robbed 
of life itself, are not those of a child but of an 
imprisoned soul, and are filled, it always 
seems to me, with speechless reproach. 
There is unfortunately no question as to the 
physical debasement of the mill child. 

In the finest mill in Columbia, S. C., a 
magnificent example of splendid enterprise, 
I found a tiny girl of five years old in 
the spinning room. Her little sun-bonnet 
had fallen back onto her neck and her fair 
hair was covered with the threads that had 
fallen back on her head from the frame as 
she worked. She was helper to her sister. 
Neither child knew her age, but a girl of 
eight, standing near, told me they were seven 
and five and worked there all day long. A 
beautiful little girl of eight, with hectic flush 
and great gray eyes, told me she ‘‘ hadn’t 
worked but a year.’’ 

All holidays are ‘‘made up’’ in South 
Carolina. A strike occurred at one mill 
among some organized employes because 
they were required to make up Labor Day 
beforehand. They were locked out and 
starved into submission. 

In Alabama the children in the mills are 
required to work Thanksgiving Day. 

In Georgia, a child missing Saturday—a 
short day—loses one-sixth of her week’s 
wages. . 

The wages paid these children bear out 
what I have said in regard to child labor 
keeping wages low. Many toil for 10 cents 
a day. 

The average wage in North Carolina of 
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the children under 14, is 22 cents a day, 
and in Georgia 25 cents is a liberal estimate. 
The Post correspondent gives a sample pay- 
roll, showing an average of $1.43 a week in 
a certain spinning room for all children em- 
ployed. I know of babies working for five 
and six centsaday. ‘The girl of nine I men- 
tioned who has worked at night, when six 
years old, received 12% cents a night, and 
now earns $4.16 every two weeks. ‘The 
two boys who walked three miles to their 
work, received 12 and 15 cents a night. 

In South Carolina, the wages paid to 
children seem slightly higher. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the last census figures 
show a drop in the average wages of cotton 
operatives, during the past 20 years, al- 
though there is a slight rise in wages of 
children under 16. These figures also show 
that a smaller part of the labor of cotton 
mills was done by men in 1900 than in 
1890, while children under 16 increased 
over 250 per cent, and women just over 
100 per cent in that period. 

Child labor has increased beyond all pro- 
portion to labor of men and women, and 
while dividends average 35 per cent and some- 
times rise as high as 80 or 90 per cent, and in 
Columbia, S. C., run from 18 to 40 per cent ; 
the average wage is steadily dropping. 

In one large mill worked by Northern 
capital, in Alabama, a widow and three 
children, the latter aged respectively twelve, 
nine and eight, worked for 47 cents a day 
between them. 

It is easy to see why, as Mr. R. H. 
Mitchell stated before the Alabama legisla- 
ture, in his model mill and village, ‘‘a whole 
family has to work to make a living.’’ 

I know of a manin Alabama who was 
paid 45 cents a day, and numbers in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, who earn 
from 60 to 75 cents a day. In South Caro- 
lina the coupon system is still used by the 
mills. Recent photographs taken in South 
Carolina show pay bags in which the whole 
cash was deducted for coupons, rent and 
medicine. 

One operative is known to have worked 
for fourteen months without receiving a 
penny in cash, and of course the coupons 
are only good at the company’s stores where 
any price the company sees fit can be charged 
for the necessaries of life. 

These wages and the condition of helpless- 
ness they indicate can only be perpetuated 
among very ignorant operatives, dependent 
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on their work in the mills for the bares 
livelihood, incapable of organization and 
terrorized into silence. This explains the 
carelessness of mill owners in regard to the 
most serious result of child labor —illiteracy, 

Common sense tells us that children work. 
ing 10 or 12 hours a day cannot get an edy. 
cation, and experience confirms this. In 
my personal investigations I scarcely ever 
found a mill child who could read or write, 
Few knew their letters. 

A count made a year,tago in August 
showed 567 children under 12 working in 
eight mills. Of these only 122 could read 
or write. 

Speaking on this subject before the South 
Carolina legislature, ex-Governor ‘Tillman 
said that there were in that state 430,000 
more negro children than white in the 
schools. No one who has any idea of the 
difficulty of the color problem can fail to be 
startled not only by this assertion but by the 
fact that, as a correspondent to Commis. 
sioner Lacey, of North Carolina, wrote,— 

‘“Throughout the South the illiterate 
negro sends his child to school, the illiterate 
white man sends his into the mill.’’ 

The mills claim to educate the children of 
the communities under their charge, and in 
a few exceptional cases they do, but in 
others their claim is not borne out by facts. 
In alarge mill in South Carolina, where 
they say they have all school facilities, the 
entire enrollment of the village, containing 
between 6,000 and 8,000 persons, was 109 
last February, and in another mill making 
the same claim, there was an enrollment of 
90 pupils. They were divided into two 
classes. When the school was visited 22 
children were in one of these, only 12 of 
whom were mill employes’ children, and 10 
had worked in the mills from one to three 
years. ‘The teacher stated that the children 
were frequently sent for by the management 
to come into the spinning room out of school, 
and that in one room eight had been so re- 
called since the beginning of that school 
term. 

I know of a mill in Alabama owned en- 
tirely by Northern capital, where two chil- 
dren of 9 and 11 were so recalled into 
the spinning room every time they ventured 
to take a few days at school, the gitl 
never getting any education except when 
she was too sickly to work, while a boy was 
too weary after hisday’s ‘‘ doffing ’’ ever to 
go to night school. 
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The night school teachers in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina all say it is impos- 
sible to teach the children much. They are 
too physically weary and sometimes can not 
keep awake. 

It is a serious charge to make that the 
mill owners of the South, a cultured and 
frequently religious class, are perpetuating 
this horrible system, but I am afraid there 
isno doubt of it. I started my investiga- 
tions with a good deal of sympathy with 
these captains of industry, who are facing 
all the risks of the establishment and up- 
building of a great trade. The personal 
courtesy and kindness many of them showed 
me almost blinded me at first to the mean- 
ing of their opposition to the enactment of 
any Child Labor Law. My sympathy, 
however, has been worn very thin by the 
deceptions and evasions to which they lend 
themselves on this subject. Some, no 
doubt, honestly believe in the validity of 
the reasons they advance for child labor— 
it is so easy to believe a theory very much 
to our own interest—but the majority 
know better, especially men from the North 
and Kast. In my story of the campaign, I 
show some of the unworthy methods of de- 
laying agitation for which the mill interest, 
as a whole, is responsible. 

I must now deal with specific cases which 
are not isolated, but typical. The mill 
owners blame ‘‘the idle parent’’ for child 
labor and complain that they are helpless 
against the determination of these people 
towork their children. With the wages 
they are paid it is difficult for them to live 
without employing their children, but apart 
from this, they are often practically obliged 
to by the management. 

A mill largely owned by northern capital 
recently sent an agent into the surrounding 
county to collect labor for the newly built 
portion of the factory. Men were induced 
to sell their little farms by promises of free 
schools for their children, a free nursery for 
the babies, a free library and plenty of work 
at good wages. ‘The free nursery was opened 
for two months by some ladies and receiving 
no support from the mill was closed. The 
free library consisted in two boxes of books 
never unpacked. 

The good wages were such as the 47 cents 
per day that same mill paid to the widow and 
her three children. Moreover, before ob- 


taining a house, these homeless people had 
to sign a contract giving permission for 


their children to work. The only free ad- 
vantage which had existence, save in the 
agent’s lively imagination, assisted by pub- 
lished statements of the mill president, was 
not mentioned—“‘‘ a free cemetery.’’ 

I have it on reliable authority that all the 
grown operatives are taxed for this 10 cents 
apiece every time a funeral-occurs. 

Accidents are buried in oblivion. A 
photograph of a child’s maimed hand was 
taken for a newspaper by a local photo- 
grapher. Next day the partner of the doc- 
tor who allowed the picture to be taken had 
the plate smashed. It was given out that 
the exposure had not been a success. 


CAMPAIGN FOR CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION, 


For 18 months I have acted as the special 
agent of the American Federation of Labor 
on child labor legislation in the Southern 
States. For those who did not read my 
report in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
for May, 1901, it may be well to recapitu- 
late briefly the story of the campaign. 

In December, 1900, at the request of 
President Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I went to Alabama to gain 
support for a bill for the prevention of the 
employment of children in the factories of 
that state. 

As I recounted in my report of that cam- 
paign, the bill, the passage of which I was 
sent to assist, was dead before I reached 
Montgomery. ‘Technically, this ended my 
mission—morally it did not. If the evil 
was there, a dead bill was no reason for 
silence. 

So I set to work, by personal investiga- 
tion, to find out if, in this late hour of his- 
tory, the crime of infant labor had, indeed, 
appeared in the new South. 

I visited personally 24 mills in Alabama 
before the opening of the second session of 
the legislature at the end of January, 1901. 

The state of affairs I discovered was truly 
appalling. In every one of these mills 
there were children under 12 years of age 
working from 11 to 12 hoursaday. Six 
mills out of the 24 had worked within a 
year at night. 

In the spinning rooms, brilliantly lighted 
with electric lights, fitted with the latest 
machinery, turning out, hour after hour, 
the product which is making huge profits, 
were to be found little children working 
from dark until long past dawn, kept awake 
by cold water being dashed into their faces. 
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Returning to the commercial center of 
Alabama, Birmingham, I presented my in- 
vestigation to the press and influential 
people. It met with an instant response 
from all sections of the community. ‘The 
clergy, school authorities and the women’s 
organizations were eager to have the matter 
taken up. In consequence of this agitation, 
a second bill was introduced in the legisla- 
ture, in both houses at once, but the mill 
interests had been beforehand with me, for 
with the old crime of child labor has arisen 
the old opposition to preventing it. 

The mill interests of Alabama sent their 
lobby to the legislature to defeat the new 
Child Labor bill. In consequence it never 
got beyond the committee. But a great 
step was gained by the public hearing be- 
fore the committees of both houses when the 
senate chamber was packed. 

The Compulsory Education bill, with 
which the Child Labor bill was followed 
up, met with a similar fate, and although it 
was favorably reported and actually came 
before the house, it was so late in the ses- 
sion that its indefinite postponement was 
inevitable. 

Immediately after the failure of the bill 
a fine central committee of prominent 
Southern men was formed in Alabama, with 
which those interested in obtaining the 
passage of the bill from whatever motive 
could work. The chairman was the Rev. 
Edgar Gardner Murphy, who is known all 
over the country for his advocacy of broad 
and progressive education in the South; 
ex-Gov. Thomas G. Jones, since appointed 
Federal judge by President Roosevelt; Dr. 
J. H. Phillips, superintendent of public 
schools at Birmingham; the Hon. A. J. 
Reilly, the introducer of the child labor 
bill, and other well known public men and 
educators. 

The formation of this committee inaugu- 
rated a new era in the history of the cam- 
paign. It was the first public recognition 
that the child labor question is an important 
one for the commonweal of the South. 

Child Labor bills introduced into the 
Georgia and South Carolina legislatures had 
met with a similar fate that same session. 

One victory will be remembered. In ’Ten- 


nessee the State Federation of Labor ob- 
tained the passage of a Child Labor bill in 
April, 1901, prohibiting the employment of 
children up to 14. 

During the spring I visited Atlanta twice, 
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where a central committee was formed for 
Georgia similar to the one in Alabama. 
The State Labor Federations of Georgia 
and Alabama indorsed both these commit- 
tees and promised co-operation with them 
for the specific object of obtaining Child 
Labor legislation. In both these states also 
the women’s clubs, which had already 
championed the measure, promised the 
same. 

I also wrote a number of magazine arti- 
cles on the subject which were widely circu- 
lated. 

On my return to America, in October, 
1901, I found the question of child labor in 
the South had reached a newstage. It had 
emerged from obscurity and was being 
talked about and thought about every- 
where. 

I was then commissioned by President 
Gompers to extend my work to other states 
in the South. 

The bill which the Alabama committee 
had agreed on as a desirable one I took asa 
model, to be introduced simultaneously in 
the Southern legislatures as nearly uniform 
as local conditions would permit. It was 
conservative in character, placing the age 
for the general prohibition of employment 
at 12, rather than taking the more ambitious 
standard of the Tennessee bill, which placed 
it at 14. 

Exceptions to this limit, in special cases, 
I considered it wise to insert. The enforce- 
ment of this age limit to be secured by 
the sworn statement of the parent or guar- 
dian of the child, filed in the office of the 
employer and open to inspection. Night 
work for children under 16 was prohibited, 
and a time limit of 60 hours per week set 
for their employment. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
clauses was that requiring a slight educa- 
tional test. These provisions were backed 
up by strong penalties and fines for their 
violation or non-enforcement. 

Directly I landed in America last October 
the Central Committee of Alabama sent me 
a formal invitation to work with them in 
the interest of child labor legislation in that 
state. ‘The Central Committee of Georgia 
extended me a similar invitation. 

The great thing to secure was concerted 
action on the part of all in the South who 
had been aroused to the evil and danger of 
child labor. 

The winter’s campaign, if not triumphant, 
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has been distinctly encouraging. There 
has been a remarkable growth and consoli- 
dation of the movement against child labor 
in the Southern states. 

Throughout the winter I worked in close 
touch with the Central Committees of Ala- 
bama and Georgia, making Montgomery 
my headquarters, and visiting Atlanta 
five times, twice during the session of the 
legislature. 

I visited besides, Fort Payne, Birming- 
ham, Tuscaloosa, Mobile, Huntsville and 
Auburn, Ala. 

In February I went to Chicago, returning 
to Alabama via Kentucky, where I stopped 
at Louisville and Frankfort. 

As I mentioned in the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST for January, one of the most 
important events of the winter has been the 
publication of the correspondence between 
the Central Committee of Alabama and the 
North in regard to the subject. 

Early in the fall an ‘‘ appeal to the peo- 
ple and press of New England’’ from that 
committee was sent out, and published in 
several newspapers in Boston. There it fell 
like a bomb, for it not only revealed a state 
of affairs with regard to the employment of 
children shocking to every American, but 
exposed the complicity of Massachusetts 
capital in perpetuating those conditions. 

The appeal dealt with the obstruction of 
child labor legislation in Alabama by the rep- 
resentatives of mills owned by Massachusetts 
capital, and appealed to the public of that 
state, especially stockholders in cotton mills, 
to instruct their representatives in the South 
todesist from these attempts. This brought 
replies from Mr. J. Howard Nichols, treas- 
urer of the Dwight Company mill, at Ala- 
bama City, Ala., and from Mr. Horace S. 
Sears, treasurer of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, Longdale, Ala. 

The mills with which Mr. Nichols is con- 
nected had been the foremost in providing 
the lobby against the Child Labor bill the 
previous winter. Indeed, their agent was 
chosen to represent the opposition of all the 
Alabama mills. In December, 1894, these 
same mills had secured the repeal of the only 
protective legislation Alabama ever had 
which had prevented the employment of chil- 
dren in factories for more than eight hours 
aday. Mr. Sears attempted to justify this 
opposition and was evidently a party to it 
himself. 

Mr. Murphy, as chairman of the com- 


mittee, issued counter-replies to them, 
which so completely answered their argu- 
ments that the Boston press was prac- 
tically unanimous in declaring that they 
had not mended their case by their defense. 

During the winter this correspondence, 
now issued as a pamphlet, came out in 
three forms, and was scattered broadcast 
throughout the South and other parts of 
the United States and received attention 
from the influential press, bringing the 
subject into greater prominence than ever. 

At the opening of the Georgia legisla- 
ture Mr. C. C. Houston put in a bill, with 
all that he considered it possible to ask for 
as a minimum child labor bill. The Central 
Committee of Georgia backed it, although 
they would have preferred having the full 
provisions of their own bill. 

The mill interests put forth immense 
efforts to defeat the bill. 

They had formulated ‘‘rules’’ against 
the employment of children under ten 
years of age. Had they been honest in 
their wish to have these carried out, of 
course they would have supported the Child 
Labor bill. Instead, they did everything 
they could to prevent its passing into law. 

They had given their cause so completely 
away by the formulation of the aforemen- 
tioned rules that they had nothing left but 
the appeal to prejudice and ignorance against 
what they characterized as ‘‘a measure de- 
manded only by sentimentalists and labor 
agitators.’’ 

They could no longer fall back on the 
‘* doctors’ certificates,’’ which thirty mill 
presidents had appeared to present at the 
previous legislature to prove that a mill was 
a perfect sanitarium and playground for 
children under twelve. 

They not only issued a pamphlet full of 
misrepresentations, but sent deliberate mis- 
statements of the purport of the bill in pri- 
vate letters to the constituents of legislators. 
Many of the latter received urgent telegrams, 
asking them to vote against ‘‘ this dangerous 
bill.’’ 

Three days later, a counter-pamphlet was 
in the hands of every legislator, replying 
fully to the arguments of the mill men; to- 
gether with a special invitation to attend a 
public meeting, to be held under the 
auspices of the Central Committee. 

In my report in the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST for January, I mentioned 
this meeting. It was an epoch-making 
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gathering, needed to put the state into line 
with advanced civilization as seen in other 
states and countries. 

This big public meeting had a great effect 
upon the House of Representatives. Had the 
bill ever been allowed to come before the 
House, there is little doubt but that it would 
have secured a largenumber of votes. As it 
was, a few weeks later it lapsed, as a result, 
it was stated, of the lack of time to deal with 
all the bills presented. 

The sentiment of many Northerners was 
exemplified by a noble telegram from Seth 
Low, who, as a stockholder in the Massa- 
chusetts Mills, Georgia, urged the legal re- 
striction of the age and hours of minors. 

In Alabama the legislature did not meet 
at all during last winter. As it will meet 
next fall, and not again until 1907, the 
creation of public sentiment in that state, 
strong enough to insure the passage of the 
Child Labor bill next session, is of utmost 
importance. 

At every place in that state I have men- 
tioned, except Birmingham, public meetings 
were held, backed up by some of the best 
known people in each city. 

In Mobile a very good sub-committee was 
organized, of which Mr. Lennox Browne, 
president of the Trades Council of that city, 
was a member, besides several well-known 
citizens active in public life, whose present 
attitude toward the bill shows the change 
which public sentiment has undergone. 

The women of Alabama have taken up 
the question in their organizations with 
great warmth and will do everything in 
their power to create a public sentiment be- 
fore the next legislature meets. 

During the winter I corresponded with 
people in Mississippi and Texas about the 
prospects for a Child Labor law in those 
states. It was found to be impracticable to 
have bills introduced last winter, but it is 
probable that this will be done at the next 
session of their legislatures. The central 
committees will bear this in mind as part of 
the campaign. 

_In South Carolina, those who were back- 
ing the Child Labor bill included Mr. M. 
C. Wallace, President of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. The bill failed there by 
only three votes, an immense advance on 
last year. Since my visit to South Carolina 
a provisional committee has been formed to 
organize a Central Committee in South Car- 
olina which will be in communication with 
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the Central Committees of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. This has been done in order to 
bring South Carolina into the general move. 
ment. 

One of the encouraging events of the 
campaign has been the passage of the Child 
Labor Bill in Kentucky. I cannot claim 
to have had much to do with this. Labor 
is better organized in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky than in any of the Southern states, 
and in both these states there are two par- 
ties, which gives a greater political value to 
the labor vote. Added to this, as in Ten- 
nessee, the State Federation of Labor fought 
valiantly to get the bill passed. 

The Kentucky Federation of Labor asked 
me, after my address to the Central Labor 
Union in Louisville, to go to Frankfort. 
Here, besides seeing a number of the legis- 
lators, I spoke at a crowded public meeting 
held in the senate chamber, loaned for the 
purpose. On my return to Louisville I was 
invited by Mrs. John Castleman, wife of 
General John Castleman, to lay the subject 
before about 70 of the most prominent 
women in the city. 

The result of that meeting was the form- 
ation of a women’s committee to aid in 
the passage and enforcement of the new 
law, and probably to organize a central 
committee of men, as in the other states. 

As a result of my work in the Southern 
states, more light has been thrown on the 
question of child labor in the South, and 
discussion has been aroused in quarters 
where it had never before been considered. 
A sentiment has been created which must 
eventually break down all barriers those 
interested in preserving child slavery in the 
Southern mills can erect against its prohibi- 
tion by law. 

This whole subject is to be brought be- 
fore the National Convention of the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, to be held in May, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., by Miss Jane Addams, 
who will use all the material I have 
gathered. 

The Central Committees of Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina are preparing 
to have the bills introduced in the legisla- 
ture of their states, under their auspices, 
and the Federation of Labor in each of 
these states has promised the loyal support 
of these central committees. 

Although it does not do to be too op 
timistic, it looks as if, with hard and 


concerted work, the bill might pass the 
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legislatures of all three states next time. 

I believe that by the co-operation of 
people of all classes of society, whose inter- 
ests in many ways appear to differ on other 
subjects, this great wrong of infant labor 
will shortly be swept from the Southern 
states, and thus off the face of the civilized 
world. 

With the coming of the cotton industry 
this dark shadow of child labor has fol- 
lowed it. Being entirely unused to the 
conditions of manufacturing communities, 
the Southern states have admitted these 
mills without any regulation as to the age 
at which the child may be allowed to work. 
Capital has not altered one whit since the 
first day that machinery drew the little 
child within its clutches. A century of 
humanizing and of social common sense 
has not touched that brutal application of 
the law of alleged supply and demand. 

These people had worked their children 
on the farms. They know nothing of the 
nerve strain of factory life. 

When they are told that their little ones will 
have a warm and comfortable mill to work 
in, they do not object to their employment. 

Capital, making for the moment enor- 
mous dividends, is not willing to forego 
any of these in order to form an industrial 
class which will be worth something. 

Child labor in the South is degrading the 
Southern cotton operatives. It is both 
cause and corollary of long work hours 
and low wages, of ignorance and misery 
now and in the future. 

The continuation of child labor will 
injure Southern industry and Southern 
citizenship. It will terribly complicate 
problems already almost beyond human 
power to solve. It will ultimately rob the 
Southern people of the benefit they should 


, enjoy from the growth of industrial life in 


that section. Child labor is being per- 
petuated by capital in the South, not only 
in order to make big dividends out of cheap 
labor now, but consciously or unconsciously 
with the purpose of retaining a poor and 
ignorant and consequently helpless class of 
operatives which can be used to lower 
wages thoughout the country. 

Out of 700 textile mills of the South 
some 680 are the growth of the last genera- 
tion. More than two-thirds of these pos- 
sibly in the last ten years. ‘There is the 


climate for manufacture, land and water 
transit, water power in abundance, cheap 


fuel, means of cheap construction of mills, 
and the raw material right there. 

There is abundance of cheap white labor. 
Whenever a new mill is built they come 
from the hills and valleys, leaving their pre- 
carious holdings of land and their little 
crops, not realizing in the least what factory 
life means for them and their little ones. 

Until there is a law which really keeps 
the child under 12 out of the factory, eco- 
nomic pressure will drive it in, notwithstand- 
ing all the sentimental remedies offered in 
the place of the one which in every other 
country has proved effectual. 

With the child eliminated, wages will rise 
at a natural rate, first to subsistence, and 
later, with the betterment of the standard of 
living through education, to comfort point. 
Then the ‘‘ poor whites’’ of the South will 
come by their own, and, I predict, prove 
one of the finest textile classes the world 
has known. ‘The South will have an indus- 
try worked by Southern people to be proud 
of, and the whole country be the greater 
and the richer. 

The South has suffered much in the past 
and it is perhaps natural that Southern 
people should fear to lose any of their pres- 
ent prosperity. Let the North then dis- 
abuse them of the idea constantly drummed 
into them by the mill owners that the sacri- 
fice of their children is demanded ; that in 
protecting these they will be considered 
‘* unfriendly ’’ to outside investment. More 
than enything else a clear denial of this 
will hasten the disbanding of the only army 
of infant mill workers in the world. 

There are mill owners in the South who 
have done and are doing much for their 
employes, many I believe who ‘‘ know not 
what they do,’’ in opposing this legislation. 
To such and to all who are true patriots, 
whether Northerners or Southerners, I com- 
mend this account which I have tried to make 
unbiased, of the facts and tendencies of 
child labor in the South, hoping that it 
will at least induce them to go into the 
matter for themselves and assist in the 
campaign to free the children. 

I feel sure that the concerted fight to free 
the children will bring many face to face 
with industrial problems and create more 
public sympathy forthe workers. Andso— 
as many times in the history of the world— 
common love and pity for the little child 
will prove ‘‘the touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin.’’ 
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Two young girls lived in adjoining cot- 
tages in a great city, who were very good 
friends. ‘They were working girls, daugh- 
ters of working men, and they were, at eigh- 
teen, full of the joy of life. The treadmill of 
factory existence had not yet worn away 
the exhilaration and enthusiasm of youth. 

Their homes were comfortable, pleasant 
and full of affection. The two, Jennie 
Dean and Myrtle Desmond, walked to- 
gether every morning to the shirt factory 
where they worked. Being young and 
strong, this walk did them good, furnishing 
sufficient out-door exercise to offset the 
long hours of sitting in a close and dusty 
workroom. As yet they showed no ill- 
effects of the tedious toil. 

Their employers were not despotic; holi- 
days were granted occasionally. The girls 
lived at home with their parents, who did 
not need their wages, except as they volun- 
tarily contributed some delicacy to the 
family table. They dressed well for girls 
in their station in life. It was a delight to 
watch these young girls as they started 
away in the morning with a brisk, springy 
step; their eyes beaming; their bright faces 
glowing; jokes, light chatter, and smiles 
springing to their lips as naturally as songs 
pour forth from the throats of the birds. 

They had worked in the factory from the 
day they were twelve years old, but their 
cheery home life; freedom from anxiety and 
hard toil after shop hours; their little 
leisure, and social pleasures had preserved 
their freshness and health. In their own 
neighborhood were a number of young 
people like themselves, workers able to en- 
joy many of the good things of life. The 
weariness of lives of toil was lightened by 
the chances of mental and social enjoyment. 
They had a literary club; a singing society, 
and little social parties every week, where 
young people learned to know each other 
better, and which promoted many a little 
romance that afterward ripened into life- 
long arrangements. 

The two girls with tastes so much alike 
in everything came to admire the same man, 


HOLMES. 


and he appeared to be as much attached 
to one as the other. If he ever showed 
one a special attention he soon found means 
of bestowing some pleasurable treat on the 
other. He liked the society of both in a 
friendly, social manner, and they seemed 
to like well to have it so; thus the deep 
friendliness of the girls was undisturbed by 
what might have been a mischievous rivalry. 

But long, pleasant days to working 
people do not always last. The time came 
when the happy young people were com- 
pelled to part. Evan Hamilton was of- 
fered a better opportunity for getting ahead 
in another city. With many deep regrets 
and promises to see them frequently, he 
left his friends. Shortly afterward Myr- 
tle’s father received a small legacy from 
a deceased uncle who had lived in the East, 
which enabled him to go into business with 
some other moneyed men, and so to gain an 
income from other people’s labor as well as 
his own. He moved into quite an elegant 
house in another part of the city. Myrtle 
was sent away to school and so left the shop 
forever. 

Jennie was left to plod along alone. Oth- 
ers of her old companions left for various 
reasons, until she felt among the other work- 
ers a sense of isolation. Foreign workers 
had taken the places of her old friends, and, 
though she did not share in the prejudices of 
many Americans against workers from an- 
other country, still, she could not enjoy their 


society as she had that of the people who : 


had grown up with her. 

Jennie worked away two years more 
without many friends or companions and 
then her mother died. Her elder brother 
had gone away to the West, it promising 4 
better opportunity for making his way to 
an energetic young man. It seemed best 
for her then to remain at home and keep 
house for her father and younger brother. 
This younger brother found work in 4 
factory too far from home to allow him to 
board there. The father seemed to droop, 


to lose all energy and desire to live after his 
wife died—she had possessed the courage, 
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the power and determination of the family. 

As winter came on he fell ill; lingered 
along for two or three months and finally 
succumbed to his fate, died and was buried. 
There were some few small debts. The 
place was sold, the debts paid and the 
little money remaining put in the bank to 
the credit of the three children. They 
had not heard from the brother in the 
West for years and did not know where to 
look for him. Each share was too small to 
depend upon as an income, and it was 
necessary that they both work. 

Jennie went back to the shop and se- 
cured her old place. She rented a single 
room where she prepared her own food, 
and worked harder than ever. All social 
life was now completely shut away from 
her. She had no leisure, no friends, no 
opportunities for mental or spiritual devel- 
opment—nothing was left her but work. 

The time dragged by. Occasionally.she 
heard from her old friend Myrtle and they 
made several plans to meet, but these were 
never carried out. Finally all communica- 
tion between them ceased. Of Evan Ham- 
ilton she knew nothing, beyond a mention 
or two of his name in Myrtle’s letters. 
He was doing well, but she would not 
make any further inquiries, as he seemed 
utterly to have forgotten her. 

She heard that her elder brother died far 
away in a distant mining camp. He had 
sent her a few nuggets of gold and a few 
mementoes. She would liked to have 
known more, but she was poor and could 
make no inquiries, accepting only such in- 
formation as one or two comrades of his 
vouchsafed to give her. 

Then her younger brother wanted to 
marry, and proposed that she give into his 
hands her share of the money to help estab- 
lish a home ; this home to be hers whenever 
she wished to come, or, if she preferred the 
money in the future, it should be returned. 
Jennie agreed to this, but had a secret cry 
after she saw the money in her brother’s 
hands, for she knew him to be a selfish, 
slow-going fellow, and that her chances 
either for a home with him or of ever seeing 
the money again were very slim, indeed. 
She went to visit them after he brought 
his wife home, but they were not favorably 
impressed with each other. The sister-in- 


law appeared to be afraid Jennie wished to 
come and live with them immediately , and 
Jennie, resenting this feeling, was very cool 


and formal. ‘This ended their relations for 
some years. 

Occasionally Jennie found time to attend 
a little church which stood near her lodging 
place. One Sunday she sat in a secluded 


corner and quietly listened to these words : 


‘*Contentment is a blessed gift to the sorrow- 
laden and the toiler. Perseverance, patience, in- 
dustry and economy are sure to lead to success, 
prosperity and happiness. Whoever is willing to 
work and wait, no matter how hard their lot or 
how long the road, may be sure of rest, enjoy- 
ment, triumph in the end.”’ 


She had worked and saved and plodded 
patiently along as her meek disposition in- 
clined her to do ever since she was twelve 
years of age, and she was now thirty-eight. 
She had missed but few working days in all 
that time. She had performed all her own 
housework neatly, and every garment she 
wore was made or fixed over by herself be- 
tween the hours of nine and twelve o’clock at 
night. Wasthat notindustry? Sheturned 
her dresses, trimmed her hats, patched her 
shoes, inked her gloves and kindled her fire 
anew twice a day to save fuel, drank weak 
tea and warmed over scraps of meat, and 
walked four miles a day to save car fare. 
Wasn’t that economy ? 

She had never complained or grumbled 
or talked back to the forelady, never joined 
a strike or remonstrated at a lowering of 
wages. Wasn't that patience? And she 
had waited silently, had crushed down all 
envious, tired, miserable thoughts. Was 
not that as near contentment as possible ? 

And how much nearer was she today to 
prosperity and happiness than when she 
first began? Not a jot. She had not twenty 
dollars in the world. Should illness or any 
new misfortune befall her she had no friend 
to whom she could confidently turn. The 
little education she had once possessed was 
nearly forgotten. Her love for books and 
fondness for scientific objects had died out for 
lack of opportunity to cultivate them. The 
romance of life had barely touched her exist- 
ence, and had gone forever. She was not 
likely now to meet a congenial soul in the 
monotonous walk to and from her work and 
the congenial soul would not have recog- 
nized its mate in the little withered body 
dressed in shabby black. What chances for 
happiness remained for her? A few more 
years of toil, of frugal living, of loneliness 
and then the hospital and an unknown grave 
in the potter’s field—this was all she could 
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possibly expect for her long waiting and 
patience and industry. 

After Jennie listened to this sermon, and 
she reflected upon it over and over again, it 
was impressed upon her that she might bet- 
ter herself, if she changed her work. ‘This 
everlasting stitch, stich, stitch, was so nar- 
rowing, so wearing, so dwarfing. In her 
present environment, she made no friends, 
she could do no one else any good, she could 
learn nothing new or good. But what could 
she do? She had no education for any 
higher occupation. She could not crowd 
herself in among the women who were en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the ‘‘ higher life.’’ 
She could not write, or speak or teach. She 
could not afford to stop and study and learn 
of others. She knew not how she was to 
bring herself in contact with her fellow- 
beings, except—there was but one way— 
she could go out to service. 

She would be serving her fellow-man, per- 
haps be doing more really useful labor and 
get into closer relationship with good people. 

It was generally looked upon as a humil- 
iating position, but who was there to care ? 
Not her brother, who was contentedly living 
his own life without thought for her. It 
might break up the long, weary monotony of 
her life. 

Looking over the advertisements for ser- 
rants, she came across one which seemed 
to appeal to her. It was for a second girl 
in asmall family, where she would be re- 
quired to act as lady’s maid sometimes. 
Jennie thought that if the lady were nice she 
might be very happy in such a place. She 
put on her humble little bonnet and wrapped 
her brown shawl about her—an attire that 
will extinguish the most graceful beauty 
in the world. 

Her face was mild and sweet, but thin 
and wistful, her little worn figure seemed 
to shrink away from the gaze of others and 
her narrow life with all its weariness, and 
monotony and emptiness was expressed in 
her deprecating, humble little walk. A 
mere, insignificant, working woman _ be- 
ginning to grow old, and she felt conscious 
of it. 

She was admitted to the house by a 
young girl who showed her immediately 
into her mistress’ room. It was a bower 





of beauty and comfort, with its elegant 
silken curtains, beautiful pictures, statuary, 


dainty bookcase, general air of good taste 
and thorough appreciation of beauty and 
comfort 

A lady reclined in an easy chair, with her 
face turned away, as Jennie entered. She 
wore a lovely pale pink gown of the finest 
wool material, with cascades of creamy lace 
down the front and little bows of cream 
ribbon dotting it here and there. Her 
bright gold-brown hair floated over her 
shoulders in wavy masses, and the white 
hand lying in her lap was as delicate 
and symmetrical as the hand of an angel 
might be. 

‘‘ Beautiful and young,’’ Jennie thought, 
with just a slight qualm of envy, and 
the lady turned as the girl announced 
her. The handsome, young-looking face, 
with its delicate, pink color, the long- 
lashed lustrous eyes, and full _ brow, 
indicated lovability, culture, thoughtful- 
ness. Jennie first thought this, and then 
came a vague sense of something familiar 
in the countenance and whole personality, 
Before the lady spoke a voice from the 
doorway said: 

‘*My dear, may I come in and speak to 
you for a moment ?’’ A gentleman entered. 
A handsome, well-groomed, well-dressed 
gentleman, and Jennie shrank within her- 
self in the presence of two such imposing 
specimens of humanity. Then startled, she 
looked again. She knew them both now— 
and oh, how far from her they stood. Their 
paths, winding along such different routes, 
through such different scenes had now 
crossed, but still were sofar apart. ‘They 
stood in the sunshine, with fair breezes 
blowing gently upon them and _ flowers 
blooming at their feet. 

She stood in the dark valley, among the 
rocks, torn by the briers strewn along her 
pathway, bruised and worn and dusty by 
her long wearisome journey, ignorant, awk- 
ward and plain. And yet early in life they 
had danced merrily along together the same 
road, and she had been as bright, as pretty, 
as full of the joy of life as they. How had 
she missed the right path? Had she had 
any choice? 

Jennie stood but a moment, while all 
gazed intently at one another. ‘Then she 
turned and said tremblingly. 

‘‘T beg your pardon. I believe I have no 
errand here, after all,’’ and went away. 
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UT the service performed by a menial— 
in livery perhaps—disappears with 
poverty. Neither master nor servant 

have any place in the political economy that 
plans the annihilation of poverty. Men will 
be better served without servants; a better 
living will be earned without masters, when 
the knowledge that disposes of poverty has 
also harnessed into the service of man the 
great and obedient forces of nature. These 
are the services that can be rendered and 
accepted, without compromising the dignity 
and manhood of a single human being. 

The claim that any one really earns mil- 
lions of dollars, involves the additional claim 
that thev have also earned the services of as 
many workers as are necessary to keep their 
property in good condition. For there 
would be neither reason nor decency in de- 
manding an amount of production that 
could not be kept from natural destruction. 
One cannot do this work with his own 
hands, nor yet can he hoard for the mere 
wanton satisfaction of wasting that which 
he says is his own. 

Outside help must come from some quar- 
ter, if he has more of the results of labor 
than he has time and strength to keep in 
proper condition. ‘These two claims—that 
some men can earn vastly more than they 
can take care of, and that other men must 
help them do it—involves a third claim, 
equally inadmissible, namely, that the 
masses ought not to have as much of the 
world’s wealth as they can take care of ; 
for nothing but this fact—their poverty- 
makes it possible to hire them to help care 
for other men’s wealth. 

How could they serve any one else, if all 
the time they devote to labor were fully and 
profitably employed in serving themselves ? 
The proposition amounts to this—that a 
large class ought to have so little wealth of 
their own, that they will be in circumstances 
to take care of the surplus productions that 
a select number of intelligent men ought to 
possess. 

Now, if this ought to be, it justifies all 
that naturally follows. The greatest and 
most immediate hindrance to the rapid pro- 


Continued from page 166, April number. 


duction of wealth is the poverty of the 
masses. ‘Their poverty serves a small class, 
but the world at large is vastly poorer for it. 
It is their poverty that creates the great 
limit to the otherwise extensive and natural 
demand for the products of labor. 

To limit the demand is to increase the 
labor of anything produced ; the cost of 
an article depending almost entirely on the 
number manufactured. It pays to con- 
struct special machinery and tools to pro- 
duce what everybody will buy ; and those 
who make the manufacture a specialty, will 
improve the various processes and reduce the 
cost continually, especially if they are in 
competition with others equally anxious to 
share an increasing traffic. ‘To double the 
demand for an article, does not mean doub- 
ling the expenses of its manufacture. It 
does not mean that the proprietor must 
now hire two high-salaried superintendents, 
or double the number, of his'overseers and 
mechanics. 

Many of their duties can now be handed 
over to subordinates, whose pay is inconsid- 
erable. But doubling the business does 
sometimes mean more self-acting machinery, 
operated by lower-priced help, with more 
perfect and rapid results. This, with a 
better division of labor, must bring down 
the cost of production. 

The patronage of the few who are wealthy, 
is worth very little to large manufacturers. 
Take, for example, the seven rich men in 
New York City, whose united fortunes are 
said to amount to one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. For how many daily 
newspaper subscriptions does this vast 
wealth probably pay ? 

Sewing-machine manufacturers, who have 
invested largely in their business because so 
many are able to purchase a single machine, 
will be as much benefited by the humble 
patronage of seven poor seamstresses, each 
of whom can barely afford to buy one, as by 
the families of these seven rich men, repre- 
senting a hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. What is their patronage of the 
street-cars worth, in comparison with that 
of the vast multitude, who can only afford 
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five cents, once or twice a day, for a ride? 

When a tradesman places a certain price 
on an article, we are not obliged to prove 
that he asks too much, to excuse ourselves 
from purchasing. It may or it may not be 
worth all that is demanded; and yet our 
right to buy, or to wait, or look elsewhere, 
is never questioned. 

And this same freedom we are at liberty 
to exercise in choosing the particular work- 
man whose services we require. If in pur- 
chasing, or hiring, we make bad bargains, 
it may cost us a laugh or a fortune; but 
our right to consult our own fancy, or 
prejudices even, in the premises, is thor- 
oughly conceded by all who have com- 
modities or skill or labor to sell. 

Now suppose we admit—since we may 
never actually prove to the contrary—that 
the services of certain managers are worth 
from one to fifty millions of dollars. Does 
it follow, in their case, any more than in 
any other, that we must buy or hire? We 
may say to Messrs. Vanderbilt, Scott, 
Stewart, or to Baron Rothschild, ‘‘ Hereto- 
fore your services have been indispensable ; 
they have made the world vastly richer, 
and much more comfortable ; you have or- 
ganized its industry, and civilization has 
rapidly advanced through your share of the 
world’s work ; but we now propose to em- 
ploy some one else for a time; we may 
lose by the change, perhaps, but we mean 
to try!’’ What can they say in reply, ex- 
cept to concede the right of the public to 
employ whomsoever it chooses. And, if 
they are like most people who can not get 
all they ask, they will offer to work for less. 

To propose to work cheaper, however, 
because there is less of a demand for their 
services, involves a very important, if not a 
fatal, concession concerning their theory of 
the relative value of brain work, over mere 
muscular or routine labor. They claim 
that the price of ordinary labor is governed 
by the law of supply and demand—mean- 
ing, that when there is much work to be 
done, and there are but few to do it, that 
the demand for workers will be greater than 
the supply, and thus wage-prices will go 
up; and so, vice versa. 

But concerning the price of their own 
labor, a somewhat different theory is pre- 
sented, namely, that brain-work is worth 
more than mere muscular labor ; that cer- 
tain men obtain millions of dollars, simply 
because they earz them. While the price 


for ordinary labor is most accurately deter. 
mined by the prevailing demand, the sy. 
perior value of mental exertion is of g 
more absolute and intrinsic character. At 
any rate, there are two distinct and con- 
flicting theories concerning compensation : 
and the question now comes, whether there 
ought to be more than one; whether, in 
other words, the large compensation secured 
by railroad kings, manufacturing chiefs, 
corporation presidents, and princely mer- 
chants, is not as much subject to the law of 
supply and demand as the starvation wages 
sometimes paid to hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

Common laborers sometimes insist that 
their work is worth two dollars a day, but 
fail, finally, te obtain more than a dollar 
and seventy-five cents, and are told by those 
who urge the theory of the superior worth 
of brain-work, that a thing is worth what 
it will bring in the market ; and that rather 
than do nothing, they had better accept the 
reduced price. For the common laborer or 
mechanic, there is not much to choose be- 
tween either of these two theories. Neither 
of them will prevail finally ; but either one 
impartially applied to all who work for pay, 
—to those who receive much, and to those 
who receive little,—will do better than to 
adopt one rule for one class, and another 
rule for another class. 

If the great managers of the world’s in- 
dustry insist upon the extraordinary value 
of their services as the decisive point, it 
will be fair to offset against their theory the 
opinions of the masses concerning the value 
of their services. If, however, on the other 
hand, they claim that the law of supply and 
demand must govern the compensation of 
the masses, that neither labor nor commodi- 
ties are worth any more than they can 
bring in the market where all are free to 
buy or wait and look elsewhere, then let 
them agree to the application of this theory 
to their own compensation. 

Upon the theory of supply and demand, 
mankind are at perfect liberty to say to the 
management of the world’s railroads, man- 
ufactures, commerce, banks, and other in- 
dustrial powers,—the Vanderbilts, Stewarts 
and Peabodys—‘‘ Gentlemen, hereafter we 
propose to hire others, or pay you less.”’ 

If they choose to work for the reduced 
rates, as millions of laborers have be- 
fore them, rather than change their busi- 
ness, or do nothing, then their theory about 
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the extraordinary value of brain-work is 


modified thus : It is worth all they ask, 7 


they can get it; but if they cannot, it is 
worth less. And if the time ever comes 
when they cannot obtain any more than 
other men, then they will not be worth 
more than other men. 

Of course they are at liberty to reject a 
proposition reducing their large compensa- 
tion, exactly as do workingmen when they 
dictate or propose a price according to what 
they think their labor is worth, rather than 
according to the prevailing demand; and 
their success will not prove anything more 
than any successful strike against a reduc- 
tion of wages. It will not prove they are 
worth more, but that the demand has en- 
abled them to exact their present prices. 

It will be quite as difficult to prove that 
one man’s labor is worth a thousand dollars 
a day, as to prove that another man’s is 
worth two dollars aday. ‘These two the- 
ories concerning compensation are deemed 
incontrovertible by just that class which is 
most interested, pecuniarily, in proving that 
prices are about as they ought to be. Their 
own pay is large and is justified ; and, as 
they are the wage-paying class, they adopt 
another theory that clears them from all 
responsibility for paying very low wages. 

For if it is really true, that the scanty 
wages of ordinary workers are purely the 
results of natural causes, then those who 
pay wages are not responsible ; and mean- 
time, if those who acquire vast fortunes 
actually earn them, as the just reward for 
their rare genius and capacity, then how 
wrong again it is to complain of this pleas- 
ant dispensation of Providence. 

The idea upon which the vast compensa- 
tion and accumulations of the wealthy are 
justified, amounts substantially to this: 
That wealth goes exactly where it ought to 
go; that men of great financial manage- 
ment secure large fortunes, and that they 
ought to secure them. But the actual pos- 
session of any exclusive advantage, with 
the power to hold it, has always been con- 
founded with the right to maintain it ; and 
this same logic has served Church and State 
in all ages, whenever their monopoly of 
wealth, or political power, or of education, 
even, has been challenged in the interest of 
a more equal distribution. 

_ But too many public benefactors have 
lived in penury and died in want ; too many 
conspicuous exceptions can be cited in sci- 


ence, literature and religion, to make this 
view of the matter perfectly conclusive. It 
is not at all improbable that the most of 
these men would thankfully accept five or 
ten millions of dollars in place of ten or 
twenty millions formerly received for their 
labor, if they could do no better; and the 
criticism upon this reasoning will not spring 
from any sense of hardship or of injustice, 
even, in reducing one-half, simply, their 
enormous facilities or power to accumulate 
in the future, but rather from the apprehen- 
sion that its success may suggest still fur- 
ther reductions to an unknown extent. 

The present tendency, however, must be 
considered also; for if the power of indi- 
vidual capitalists to increase their wealth 
continues as it has in the past, the next 
generation may see their enormous accumu- 
lations doubled again and again; so that 
men who possess a hundred millions, will 
then be as common as those who have now 
acquired one-quarter of that amount. 

Large fortunes can be made now more 
easily than ever before, because the present 
managers of the world’s industry have more 
pleasant, smoother, and far more profitable 
social machinery than existed a century ago. 
And this improvement is steadily going on. 
The popular tastes and general intelligence 
so much more widely diffused now than 
even a generation ago, are receiving quite 
as little appreciation from capitalists, as 
many of their operatives and workmen give 
to the improved and more profitable machin- 
ery of today, that has abolished so much 
hard labor, and so many slow processes, in 
production. 

When capital furnishes labor with ma- 
chinery more easily operated, and more 
agreeable for transportation, cultivating, 
turning, weaving, or spinning, it claims 
larger rewards, if not great consideration 
for its investments; and on this same prin- 
ciple, the public may turn to those who 
operate the more easily managed social 
machinery of today, for the production and 
distribution of wealth. 

This machinery may be described in 
much the same language that is used by 
inventors and owners about any labor- 
saving invention. It is more perfect in its 
operations, requires less attention, and is 
far more profitable. Never since the world 
began was there so much security for in- 
vestments of capital, as now. 


Inventors are no longer mobbed, and 
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inventions are not destroyed. The popular 
respect for law and contracts, and special 
legislation in every department of industry, 
all help the capitalist of our time, as he was 
never helped before; and this improved 
social and political machinery has cost more 
than treasures of silver or of gold. 

To emancipate slaves,—to make freedom 
mean the highest civilization, and thus mul- 
tiply the motives for industry and skill,— 
to increase consumers who buy the products 
of capital and enterprise,—whole lives have 
been passed in poverty and persecution. 

Every step that has been taken, thus far, 
in the interest of the masses, has added to 
the security and profit of capital and enter- 
prise. But each step has cost far more than 
wealth can ever repay; and the large for- 
tunes a few have acquired, are no more due 
to the brains of today, than to the prophets 
and martyrs who have gone before. 

Indeed, emancipation and popular prog- 
ress have been possible, only because they 
were found more productive and profitable 
to the ruling classes than slavery and igno- 
rance. The intelligence and general con- 
ditions, however, that have accomplished so 
much, are the qualities that will ask for 
more; even as nations that produce the 
most perfect cannon and monitors, and war 
material, are the most likely to be the first 
to consider the conditions that will make 
war impossible. 

If it is fair to pay an intelligent manager 
so much more than an ignorant worker, is 
it not unfair to give wise and foolish men 
an equal vote, and the same pay, in a state 
government? There are as many difficul- 
ties, perhaps, in defending the justice and 
expediency of impartial or universal suf- 
frage, as there are in the claim to a more 
equal distribution of wealth, or more equal 
compensation, but it is still more difficult to 
suggest anything better. 

Certain men are very much wiser than the 
mass of mankind, and it does seem as if their 
opinions ought to prevail; but there is no 
way of deciding from year to_year just who 
these wise men are. 

If there is sufficient popular intelligence 
to have a republican form of government, 
and to preserve order, the average opinion 
of the masses, frequently expressed, will 
prove safer and surer in the long run, than 
the management of any one man, or class, 
that ever held exclusive political and gov- 
ernmental power. 


There is only this one fact in favor of des- 
potism ; it is preferable toanarchy. It was 
the iron hand of despotism that first secured 
order and law, and opportunities for the 
masses, and their final self-government js 
quite as much a matter of preliminary de- 
velopment and progress, as of real natural 
right. 

While despotism is better than anarchy, 
the present industrial vassalage that makes 
a wealthy class possible, is far better than 
the barbarism that made any considerable 
accumulations of wealth impossible. We 
are not obliged to choose, however, between 
the present and something worse, but are at 
liberty to choose between the present and 
something better; which is a republicaniza- 
tion of labor, as well as a republicanization 
of government. 

Of course, it is neither possible nor necess- 
ary, nor even desirable, to attempt to deal 
with the present possessions of a single 
human being. With the millionaires of our 
day, there is, practically, a contract concern- 
ing the wealth they have already secured, 
which society is bound by considerations of 
expediency, as well as of honor, faithfully 
to observe. 

The attempt‘ to redistribute their vast 
wealth by legislative or arbitrary interfer- 
ence would be impossible, partly because 
public opinion would never tolerate the idea, 
and partly because, if it would, the distribu- 
tion could not be made permanent. The 
causes that operate now would continue 
in spite of any arbitrary or unnatural inter- 
vention, and presently carry the wealth 
back to nearly as few hands as held it before. 
It is not even necessary to deal in this way 
with the vast accumulations of the wealthy, 
because there is another method which is 
more natural and far better. 

An interference with wealth already dis- 
tributed would be in every way undesirable, 
because the very attempt would be likely 
to disturb or unsettle the safe and legal 
habits of thought and conduct of the masses, 
and leave them finally poorer than when 
they began. Nor is it possible even to man- 
age or control to any practicable extent, or 
to any appreciable advantage to the masses, 
the wealth that has once passed into the 
possession of the monopolizing and specula- 
tive classes. 

It was all the result of the labor of the 
masses ; but the wealth which they never 
knew enough to keep while it was in theif 
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hands, they will never succeed in controll- 
ing, after once allowing it to pass into the 
possession of others. 

Possession is always nine points of law. 
There are always schemes enough in vogue 
to accomplish this, such as reducing the 
rates of interest on money, or abolishing 
interest altogether ; or plans to make money 
cheap by issuing it in large or in unlimited 
quantities ; or making its issue free to all 
who desire to do so; or abolishing all bank- 
ing legislation that seems to be exclusive in 
its advantages. 

There is the idea of a sliding scale of tax- 
ation that will discriminate in favor of small 
property holders, and so tax away from the 
or,— 

Of destroying all namie? in the land, 
so that upon the death of its possessor the 
State shall hold the title deed, as the Na- 
tional Government holds the right to the 
public lands of the West ; or,— 

Of the National or State Government 
taking possession of certain railroad, tele- 
graphic, or manufacturing monopolies, and 
conducting them more favorably to the in- 
terests of the people ; or,— 

Of State aid to co-operative enterprises 
undertaken by workingmen, either through 
direct loans of capital, or by immunity for 
a period of time from taxation ; or,— 

Of cheap railway transportation for the 
benefit of workingmen who live in the coun- 
try and work in the towns; or,— 

Of repudiating public debts, as soon as 
the interest that has been paid upon them 
shall equal the amount of the principal, so 
that taxation, which labor always pays, 
shall be reduced ; or,— 

Of compelling the banks to make loans 
more favorable to the poorer classes ; or, — 

Of furnishing employment at the expense 
of the public when the masses are out of 
work,— 

These have each and all earnest and 
humerous advocates, who believe the people 
would be better off, if any or all of these 
measures prevail; and the motives that 
prompt these suggestions entitle their advo- 
cates to respectful consideration ; du¢ all of 
these plans deal with wealth already distrib- 
wed, "They mean financial reform. 

The distribution we propose concerns the 
wealth of the future,—the wealth that 
human labor has yet to produce. We plan 


for nothing whatever that was created and 
disposed of yesterday, but for the produc- 
tions of tomorrow, and the days and the 


years and the generations that are to come. 
It not only means folly and knavery, and 
something worse than sure failure, to un- 
dertake the re-division of property that has 
already passed into certain hands through the 
present regularly established and recognized 
channels of distribution, but the fact that 
there is but very little reserved wealth that 
can be apportioned to the needy, should 
not be forgotten. 

Take, first, all the property that is in- 
vested in railroad, steamboat, canal, and 
ocean transportation ; and all that properly 
belongs to telegraphic communication ; and 
how little would be its worth, in compari- 
son to its cost when divided, if the masses 
can not co-operate in its management? 
And when we remember the thousands of 
millions of dollars, in practical values, that 
would also be destroyed, from the mere loss 
of transportation and of telegraphic facili- 
ties, it is hard to imagine and impossible to 
defend the folly that would suggest such a 
distribution. 

The only idea concerning property, thus 
invested, that can be urged with any force, 
is, that its ownership by a few capitalists 
increases unnecessarily the cost of trans- 
portation and communication ; and that the 
money thus paid helps to support in luxury 
or idleness those who have never earned it. 

This is, of course, true, but as a purely 
pecuniary affair, it is not so important as it 
seems to be. ‘The moral, social, and intel- 
lectual consequences involved, it would be 
impossible to over-estimate ; but their con- 
sideration can be entertained to better 
advantage in another connection. 

We deal now with the single and simple 
point, that there is not wealth enough in ex- 
istence to make a very great addition to each 
man’s stock if it were equally divided ; and 
that the amount that can be divided is very 
small. If railroad companies charge a 
cent a mile more than it costs to carry a 
passenger, and if the average number of 
miles each person travels is three hundred a 
year, then, as a matter of money, each in- 
habitant would realize through a complete 
re-adjustment or distribution of railroad 
wealth, less than one cent a day. 

It is true that if the cost of traveling were 
reduced one-third, more people would ride ; 
but that fact belongs to tomorrow, not to 
yesterday, and should be considered in its 
proper place. We discuss now nothing 
but the idea of dividing wealth that has 
been, and not what will be created. ‘The 





previous proposition was, that the wealth 
now produced ought not to be divided, and 
the present proposition is, that there is not 
much to divide, if it were attempted. 

That which ought to be done concerning 
a more equal distribution of the results of 
labor, will seem very much clearer, if we 
dwell long enough on what ought not to 
be done, to make the distinction marked 
and conclusive. It is not at all probable 
that there is cloth enough woven today, and 
held in reserve by the manufacturer or mer- 
chant, to furnish a single suit of clothes to 
one-quarter of those who now need them. 

It is said that American tourists spend 
abroad, in their pleasures and travels, more 
than two hundred millions of dollars every 
year. ‘This wealth it would be possible to 
divide ; but it would amount to only five 
dollars to each man, woman, and child—a 
very insignificant sum indeed, in comparison 
with their necessities. Whether a better 
distribution of large landed estates could 
not be safely effected by legislative enact- 
ments, is a question often enough suggested 
by those whose opinions are entitled to a 
more convincing and conclusive reply, than 
it will be possible to give in advance of the 
consideration of the natural causes that gov- 
ern the distribution of all material wealth. 

In the millennium of land reform, how- 
ever, there will be no fences, and the farmer, 
like the coming mechanic or laborer in 
any industry, will be able to co-operate ; 
and the law that could divide, and keep 
divided, into small farms, the land of the 
country, should be entitled: ‘‘ An Act to 
make co-operation on the farm impossible ; ’’ 
and without co- peration, mankind can 
never attain the hi,rhest civilization. The 
few co-operative successes of the present are 
feeble, sickly, hot-house exotics,—foreign 
to the age that makes extreme wealth and 
extreme poverty possible. 

To recapitulate the points we have thus 
far attempted to establish by these consid- 
erations, will help to keep clear and distinct 
succeeding propositions. 

ist. Brain work is not worth the large 
compensation claimed in its behalf. 

2d. First-class brains do not receive the 
largest compensation. 

3d. It is capital, not brains, that receives 
the largest rewards, and it is the poverty of 
the masses that gives capital its extraordi- 
nary power in this respect; so that the 
capital of the capitalist consists largely in 
the poverty of the poor. 
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4th. To make poverty impossible, will 
extinguish the motive for ever demanding 
compensation beyond a certain amount ; as 
the work and care involved in keeping the 
results of labor, that are not required for 
present consumption, equal in condition to 
what they were when produced, can be em- 
ployed to better advantage in producing 
only about as fast as they are wanted. 

5th. The poverty of the masses is the 
great hindrance to production ; a better dis- 
tribution will stimulate production. 

6th. Wealth is the master and poverty is 
the slave of the so-called law of supply 
and demand ; and in a more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth, there will be neither master 
nor slave. 

7th. The skillful management of great 
financiers has no more to do with their vast 
accumulations than the general progress of 
the masses. 

8th. The public has the same right to 
plan for a more equal distribution of the 
future productions of labor, that employers 
have to plan concerning the wages they will 
pay tomorrow ; and the more equal distri- 
bution we propose, means reducing, through 
natural causes, the future compensation of 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers, trans- 
portation and mining managers, etc. 

Oth. All of the wealth produced up to 
this hour has been distributed through gen- 
erally recognized and accepted methods. It 
is neither possible, nor desirable, nor neces- 
sary, to propose its re-distribution. Look- 
ing back upon the accumulations of. the 
past, therefore, only for instruction, what 
do we now propose ? 

Through the gradual, peaceful, and per- 
fectly acceptable operation of natural and 
permanent causes, we demand a more equal 
distribution of the /fu/ure results of labor. 
How this can be done will seem clearer, if 
we first learn how wealth has been 4 
equally distributed asit is. In other words, 
we must first discover how the masses ob- 
tain the food, clothes, shelter, and luxuries 
that they now possess, before we can intel- 
ligently suggest how their share of wealth 
in the future can be essentially and perma 
nently increased. 

Through what channel of distribution 
the mass of mankind secure the little they 
now enjoy, is, therefore, the next question ; 
and the answer will be found the same fot 
all countries, wherever the organization of 
industry has advanced far enough to estab 
lish a division of labor! 
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A. F. of L. Legislative Committee Report. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., 
April 17, 1902. 

HE Chinese Exclusion Bill, satisfactory 

to the Pacific slope and to Labor gen- 

erally, introduced in the House by 
Representative Kahn, of California, and in 
the Senate by Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, 
met with strong hostility in the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. In order 
that they would not be compelled to move 
‘‘to strike out’’ on the floor of the House, 
they reported a substitute bill, utterly un- 
satisfactory to the friends of exclusion. 
Staunch exclusionists among the Republi- 
cans and the united Democrats, under the 
leadership of Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
Burleson, of Texas, and Naphen of Massa- 
chusetts, compelled the re-insertion of the 
important features of our bill into the com- 
mittee substitute, including the section for 
the protection of the Seamen. 

In the Senate, and under the leadership 

of Platt, of Connecticut, the Mitchell-Kahn 
bill as reported by the Committee on Im- 
migration was defeated by a vote of forty- 
eight to thirty-three, by practically a party 
vote, the following Democrats voting for 
the substitute: Blackburn, Cockrell, Gib- 
son, McLaurin, of South Carolina, Morgan 
and Pettus. The following Republicans 
voted with the Democrats against the sub- 
stitute, and forour bill: Bard and Perkins, 
of California ; Fairbanks, of Indiana ; Jones, 
of Nevada; Mitchell, of Oregon; Penrose, 
of Pennsylvania, and Foster, of Washing- 
ton. During the debate, which lasted several 
days, Senator Platt was compelled to amend 
his substitute, so that the Scott Exclusion 
Act seems to form part of the law re-enacted; 
further, he had to accept the exclusion of 
Chinese from the Philippines. By a vote 
of forty-one to forty, the Senate voted to 
extend the registration laws for Chinese to 
the Philippine Islands. 
_ The section for the protection of Amer- 
can seamen was deserted by all of the 
Republican members of the committee, ex- 
cept the chairman, Mr. Penrose, of Penn- 
sylvania, and had but twenty-nine votes in 
its favor, five of which were Republican ; 
twenty-four Democratic. 

The Senate substitute now goes to the 
House, and what may be the ultimate form 
of any exclusion law after it has run the 
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gauntlet of the Committee on Conference 
and is finally adopted by the two Houses 
is as yet impossible to state. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILIL AMENDED. 


Since our last report the Anti-Injunc- 
tion Bill has been amended by the Senate 
Committee, so that it now reads: 

“That no agreement, combination, or contract by or 
between two or more persons to door procure to be done, 
or not todo or to procure not to be done, any actin con- 
templation or furtherance of any trade dispute between 
employers and employes shall be deemed crim- 
inal, nor shall those engaged therein be indictable or 
otherwise punishable for the crime of conspiracy, if such 
act committed by one person would not be punishable 
as acrime, nor shall such agreement, combination, or 
contract be considered as in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, unless the purpose or effect of such conspiracy shall 
be to create intimidation by a show of physical force, or 
the court shall find that the combination has for its pur- 
pose the occasioning of injury to the property or business 
of the complainant, or is likely to result in such injury, nor 
except such purpose be proved tothe satisfaction of the 
court, or the court find that such is likely to be the effect, 
shall any restraining order or injunction be issued with 
relation thereto,” 

It will be seen that injunctions must be 
issued if the combination has for its pur- 
pose the occasioning of injury of property 
or business. 

If the bill shall pass with this amend- 
ment, a strike will be subject to injunction 
proceedings, and the striker to imprisonment 
for violating such injunction. 

So that the court needs but to be satis- 
fied zn tts own mind, that injury to business 
is ikely to be the effect. 

In the nature of things, we could not 
ask Senator Hoar who drafted the above 
amendment, but we know that it was 
drafted by Senator Platt, of Connecticut. 

The bill is now S. 4553. It was not a 
unanimous vote in the Senate Committee 
on the above amendment. ‘The Democrats 
and Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, voted 
against the amendment. 

The Anti-Injunction Bill was reported 
from the House Committee on Judiciary 
without any amendment, but a minority 
report filed by Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, 
stands for the same purposes expressed in 
the Senate Committee’s amendment. 

The Prison Labor Bill has been referred 
in the House to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The Eight-Hour Bill has been ordered 
reported from the Committee on Labor. 

ANDREW FURUSETH, 

TuHos. F. Tracy, 

Ep. L. TuCKER, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L, 
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EDITORIAL. 





We have frequently been called upon to direct attention to court decisions regarding 
the right of workmen to strike, and injunctions in relation to them. 
Within the past month, decisions have been rendered by both the Circuit 
Court of Virginia and the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 
which stand in direct juxtaposition to each other. 

In the Virginia court the miners were enjoined from in any manner interfering with 
or inducing other miners to enter into a ‘‘conspiracy’’ or combination for the purpose 
of hindering or obstructing the companies, which were then in the hands of receivers, in 
the operation of their business at the Looney Creek Lease. 

The defendants were officers of the United Mine Workers of America. Their duties 
consisted, in part, in organizing ‘‘ miners working at near-by plants.’’ The court, bya 
peculiar method of reasoning, held that ‘‘it seems that the object in organizing lodges in 
the Virginias is to bring the Virginia mines under the control of the organization.” 
Then follows this statement of the court: 


The right of the employes of the receivers to voluntarily join a union that has only legal purposes 
in view can not be denied. Moreover, the right to induce by legal methods and fair moral suasion the 
employes of the receivers to join such an organization is not denied. But 7/ the object of the union is 
illegal or if the methods employed by it, either to induce acquisitions to its ranks or to accomplish its 
ulterior purposes, are illegal, it appears to be well settled that the persons who combine in such efforts 


are conspirators. 


CONFLICTING 
JUDICIAL 
DECISIONS. 


Under the order of the court five men were sentenced to from one to six months’ im- 
prisonment for contempt. When the sum total of the actions of the officers of the Mine 
Workers’ Union is considered, that is, that they notified the men employed by the 
company’s receivers to stop work, and to advise the employers that work was to be 
suspended, and the appeal was made to miners to co-operate in ‘‘this struggle for 
freedom,’’ and no other means resorted to than this notification and appeal, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to conjecture upon which hypothesis the court could infer that the 
enjoined miners’ officials had ‘‘ ulterior purposes’’ or illegal purposes, or were guilty of 
‘* conspiracy.’ 

Concede that the Miners’ Union declared that if it could not obtain its desire for 
improved conditions through a strike, that it would ‘‘ boycott’’ the mines. 

The boycott in itself is not an illegal act. The company or the company’s receivers 
had no proprietary right in the work nor any claim tothe patronage of either the miners 
or their fellow-unionists or those who sympathized with them. 

The miners have the legal right to refuse to work for the company or the company’s 
receivers. ‘They have the legal right to decline to purchase the mines’ products. 

They have the legal right to request their fellow-unionists to refuse to work for the 
company or the company’s receiver, alsojthe jlegal right to ask their*friends to ‘give their 
patronage to some other and more fairly conducted concern. It logically follows that if 
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they had the legal right to do these things they had the right to threaten to do them. 

There are altogether too many false notions on this subject among some classes of 
people, and particularly among judges, conspicuous for their inability to under- 
stand the new conditions under which industry is conducted. There are many men 
occupying judicial positions who have their heads turned backward, yet are carried along 
in spite of this on the wave of industrial progress. 

We are not unmindful of the lessons of the past, but some judges, believing them- 
selves most learned, are delving down to the dim past for their legal lore and logic, wholly 
unconscious or entirely oblivious of present economic, industrial and social conditions and 
tendencies. 

Apart from this, the very purposes of the company’s receivers and the court’s de- 
cision will prove abortive, for the injustice is so apparent to every one that ever the non- 
unionists have risen and will continue to rise in protest. As one of the me: sentenced 
declared : ‘‘ The only result of the decision will be to deepen the interest in the work 
and make the members of the organization more determined than ever to carry out their 
plans.’’ 

Despite the decision and punishment to the individuals, the ultimate result of the 
contention will be that the organization of the miners will be pushed ahead and com- 
pleted. ‘The court may send a man or a few men to prison, but there will be others who 
are earnest and active and who will work in behalf of organization and take charge of 
the field that these men have been compelled to relinquish for a time, and better organiza- 
tion will follow. 

In contrast to this decision is the one to which we have already referred, rendered by 
the New York Court of Appeals, affirming the industrial rights of the Steam Fitters and 
Helpers’ Unions in a suit brought by the Employers’ Association. ‘The matter arose over 
a suit to determine whether or not the members of the union have the right to decline to 
work with non-union men, and to enter upon a strike and have such right respected. 

The court handed down the decision in the case of Charles McQueed, appellant, 
against James M. Cumming and Patrick Duffy. In the opinion of the court, Judge 
Parker holds : 


It is not the duty of one man to work for another unless he has agreed to, and if he has so agreed, 
but for no fixed period, either may end a contract whenever he chooses. ‘The one may work or refuse to 
work at will, and the other may hire or discharge at will. Workingmen have the right to organize for 
the purpose of securing higher wages, shorter hours of labor or of improving their relations with their 
employers. They have the right to strike, provided the object is not to gratify malice or inflict injury 
upon others, but to secure better terms of employment for themselves. A peaceful and orderly strike is 
not in violation of the law. 


This opinion, of which there is much more in the same line, is of an enlightened 
character, fully recognizing the industrial condition which is already established. It not 
only stands in strong contrast to the decision of the Virginia court, but is in direct 
contravention to the theory of the Massachusetts Supreme Court in a similar case coming 
before it last year. 

Says the New York Court of Appeals further in the case of the Steam Fitters: 


A body of men having organized for purposes deemed beneficial to themselves, have the right 
when they feel it is detrimental to the interest of their organization to refuse to work. ‘Their reasons 
may seem inadequate to others, but if it seems to be in their interests as members of an organization to 
refuse longer to work, it is their legal right to do so. 

If the conduct of the members of an organization is legal in itself, it does not become illegal 
because the organization directs one of its members to state the reason for its conduct. Whenever the 
courts can see that a refusal of the members of an organization to work with non-members may be in 
the interests of the several members, it will not assume, in the absence of a finding to the contrary, 
that the object of such refusal was solely to gratify malice and to inflict injury upon such non-members. 
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One of the objections sometimes urged against labor organizations is that unskilled workmen 
receive as large compensation as those thoroughly competent. ‘The examination as to qualifications 
required by the defendant associations tends to do away with the force of that objection as to them. 

The defendants had the right to strike for any reason they deemed a just one, and had the right to 
notify their employer of their purpose to strike. 

The defendant association, as appears from the findings, wanted to put their men in the place of 
certain men at work who were non-members working for smaller pay, and they set about doing it in a 
perfectly lawful manner. They determined that if it were necessary they would bear the burden and 
expense of a strike to accomplish that result, and in so determining they were clearly within their rights. 

A labor organization is endowed with precisely the same legal right as is an individual to threaten 
to do that which it may lawfully do. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to find the court of last resort of the state of New York, 
establishing as the final policy for all time a doctrine so sound and in keeping with.enlight- 
ened judicial and public sentiment. 

It is not more than a year ago we had the honor of discussing through the columns 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST this great proposition, and addressing ourselves to the 
legislature of that state, when one of its committees had under consideration a bill for 
the relief of workers in injunction cases. We insisted almost in the exact language now 
used by the court, that what is lawful for one workman to do, cannot be regarded as 
illegal when done by a labor organization ; that what workmen had a right to do they 
had a lawful right to threaten to do. 

This splendid decision and excellent opinion upon which it is founded, will largely 
contribute toward a more enlightened view being taken by courts in other states. It has 
ever been thus. The path of progress is not smooth. ‘There are always obstacles to 
overcome—rapid progress of the labor movement is thus hindered, but only for a time. 

As the wage-earners organize more thoroughly, persistently pressing home these 
great questions of their industrial rights, our antagonists will be compelled to yield inch 
by inch at first, but with each step their retreat will gain greater impetus, until we shall 
have swept out of existence the old-time barbarous attacks upon the rights and full 
enfranchisement of the workers. 





We publish in this issue a most interesting and comprehensive view of child labor condi- 
AN APPEAL tious in the South, written by Mrs. Irene Ashby-Macfadyen, who has 
TO HUMANITY been the agent of the American Federation of Labor in the South during 
AND REASON. the past eighteen months, and who has prosecuted a most vigorous cam- 
paign in favor of child legislation. 

In order to obtain basic material to carry on the campaign of education it was neces- 
sary to have the facts at hand in regard to the employment of little children. 

Mrs. Macfadyen obtained this at first hand by visiting the mills in various states, 
by talking with the little children themselves, by visiting operatives in their homes, and, 
lastly, by discussing conditions with the mill owners and stockholders who are utilizing 
child labor. 

Her story cannot fail to bring vividly before the most casual reader the awful condi- 
tions under which the little children of the South are compelled to labor. It is a condi- 
tion which is a disgrace to civilization, to the whole country, as well as to the South. It 
may be alleged truthfully that up to this time, the country as a whole has not understood 
how widespread and deep-rooted has become this evil of child labor in the South. 

With the results of this investigation by the agent of the American Federation of 
Labor now laid before the public, there can be no excuse for not understanding the evil of 
child labor, both as a present and as a future menace to the prosperity of the South. It 
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is a direct menace to the future of the wage-workers, but it must almost as seriously affect 
the prosperity of the whole section of the country involved. 

As the report points out, the adult operatives of the cotton mills are drawn mostly 
from the class of white labor which had formerly been employed on small farms. While 
this class of workers were at no time prosperous under the old regime, yet the open air 
life and labor of the farm were far different from the strain of factory life. 

With the establishment of the cotton mills, these people came from valley and hill, 
were persuaded to sell out their small holdings of land, and to come into mill towns, where 
they rent houses from the company, trade at the company’s store and are even buried 
under the company’s auspices. 

This condition of the parents is simply preliminary in order to give the setting for 
the picture which the labor of their children presents. They are urged to bring their 
children into the mills and they do bring them, led on by glowing promises of comfort- 
able, warm, and well-lighted work rooms, with specious promises of time for education 
and tender care in case of illness. Doubtless actual contrast of the stern reality of 
factory life, with this close confinement, long hours of labor, amid the noise of nerve- 
racking machinery, low wages, lack of time for education, and neglect in case of illness, 
not to mention the accidents and the maiming of the little ones from unprotected 
machinery,—soon show the operatives what an evil child labor is in reality. Even with 
this knowledge etched into the mind and heart it is readily seen that the operatives and 
their children are almost powerless to make any protest. 

If the abuse is to be remedied, and public conscience to be aroused to the enormity of 
the evil, all classes of society must co-operate to build a public opinion which will con- 
vince the mill owners and the stockholders in these mills, not only of the present enormity 
of their companies in empioying these helpless children under such awful conditions, but 
prove to them that their own larger self-interest in the future requires that they keep 
little children out of the factory in order that they may have a class of intelligent and 
skilled operatives to build up this industry in the South in a manner which will make it 
of permanent value. 





We have endeavored at all times to avoid inflicting upon our readers a discussion of matters 
that were not of general interest. We would not now refer to the situation 


UNITY IN 
AND WITH in regard to the movement which is mistakenly named the ‘‘ Western 
THE WEST Labor Union’’ only in view of the fact that the matter has been given wide 


ESSENTIAL. and general consideration. However, a recent issue of the official journal 
of the Western Federation of Miners takes up the cudgels for the Western Labor Union 
and in doing so indulges in several statements which are not in consonance with the facts 
in the case, and tend to mislead by omission and perversion. We are firmly persuaded 
that the statements referred to are rather the result of misinformation than a real inten- 
tion to deceive, for we can not conceive of the editor of the official journal of the Western 
Federation of Miners seriously entertaining the belief in things which his own conscience 
must know are repugnant to every straightforward, earnest, thinking man in the labor 
movement of our country. 

It is well known that the National and International trade unions planted the seed 
of unionism in Colorado and Montana, as they did in every other western center 
of the country. The idea of fraternity had taken such deep root that it persuaded all 
fair-minded workmen, including the members of the Western Federation of Miners, to 
become affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. ‘This affiliation, however, 
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was delayed until after the Leadville strike. In fact, since so much misrepresentation of 
this has been made, it is well to say that the strike of the Leadville miners began on 
June 20, 1896, and the Western Federation of Miners became affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor July 7, 1896; in other words, just about three weeks after 
the inauguration of the strike. ‘This statement in itself may show to many who have 
misrepresented the facts how they have either been imposed upon or are themselves 
guilty of untruth. 

It will also show that there was some other reason than the Leadville strike which 
led to the separation of the Western Federation of Miners from the American Federation 
of Labor, nor is it uninteresting to call attention to the fact that the subsequent convention 
of the Western Federation of Miners by unanimous vote instructed its officers to 
continue the affiliation with the American Federation of Iabor, an instruction against 
which the officers did not object either by speech or vote at the convention, but 
absolutely and wilfully refused to carry out after the convention closed. It was then 
that an effort was made to create a Western Labor Union, the promoters intending 
that it should be a rival to the American Federation of Labor in certain circumscribed 
sections. 

We have maintained not only in this controversy but in every other of a similar char- 
acter that there never yet were two organizations or governments claiming jurisdiction over 
the same territory, trades or people, but in which rivalry finally resulted in antagonism 
and conflict. 

When the Western Federation of Miners, through the action of its officials, became 
separated from the American Federation of Labor, we found no fault and were simply 
willing to await the time when better judgment would follow, and affiliation and unity 
be accomplished. But when the so-called Western Labor Union undertook to issue 
charters to local organizations of trades and callings of which there were National and 
International unions in existence (under whose jurisdiction they should have come) it 
thus inaugurated conflict of jurisdiction and injured the interests of the members of 
those crafts. 

The American Federation of Labor stands for the principle that the interests of labor 
are identical regardless of the geographical situation of the country in which the workers 
may be located. In the very nature of things as the title of this organization indicates, it 
essays to be a Western Labor Union, and that in itself is a declaration for the division 
of the labor forces of the United States, when unity is so essential. 

We have twenty-three State Federations of Labor, each of which is paramount in 
its own state for the purposes of trade promotion and protection as well as the advance- 
ment on legislative lines. We have 379 City Central Labor Unions, in the West as well 
as the East, North and South, each having absolute control of its local affairs. These 
local and state bodies are to the organized labor movement of their respective jurisdic- 
tions the masters of their local destinies. They also receive all the support and encour- 
agement which the American Federation of Labor can give as a general and effective 


national federation. 

Whatever differences have arisen since the separation of the Western Federation of 
Miners, and the organization of the Western Labor Union, have been the result of their 
action already mentioned. ‘There has been no action taken by the officers or representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor, or its affiliated unions, which has not been 
straightforward, honorable, open and above board. 

We have all insisted that no greater injury could be inflicted upon the workers, that 
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no enemies of the working men of America could do them a greater wrong than was con- 
sciously or unconsciously accomplished by separation and the creation of this so-called 
new movement. 

It must afford a conspicuous element in the capitalist class a great deal of satisfac- 
tion in following their enmity toward the organized labor movement, when they find men, 
otherwise staunch defenders-of labor, who have injected the elements of division, discord, 
rivalry and antagonism in the ranks. 

It is gratifying to know that many of our fellow-workers of the Western country 
with good common sense have refused to lend a willing ear to the policy of division. 
They have organized in the unions of their trades in affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in every city on the continent. ‘There are very few even in the western 
district, in which the Western Labor Union is considered strongest, who hold aloof 
from National and International affiliation. ‘The American Federation of Labor has ten 
unions to the Western Labor Union’s one. Of the nearly 400 Central Labor Unions in 
the United States, there are fifty of them having more unions than there are in the entire 
Western Labor Union, outside of the Miners. 

It is a well-known fact that workingmen fully organized and disciplined, always 
succeed. It is only when divided that they become wranglers and disputants and are 
easily defeated. 

And now that all is said and done, we say in all candor that there is no ill-feeling 
toward the Western Federation of Miners on the part of the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor or its constituent bodies. We shall carry out the friendly 
purposes of our movement, as expressed by the Scranton Convention. A committee of 
the American Federation of Labor will, this month, endeavor to have a conference with 
representatives of that organization with a view to bringing about unity of effort among 
the entire organized labor forces of the country. In that spirit and with that hope 
we commend these thoughts to the careful consideration of all, trusting that our 
proffer for peace, unity and success may be responded to in the same spirit of fraternal 
consideration for the interests of all the wage-earners of the United States. 





Compulsory arbitration, with its usual penal features, has found its way in another part 
ENFORCED of the Antipodes. The legislature of New South Wales last December, 
LABOR IS enacted a law creating a Court of Arbitration. Some of the provisions 
SLAVERY. of this law are, that no strike shall be inaugurated before a ‘‘ reasonable ’’ 
time has elapsed for a reference to the court of the matter in dispute, or during the pend- 
ency of any proceedings of the court in relation to an industrial dispute, or to take any 
act or do anything in the nature of a strike, or discontinue work. Anyone who insti- 
gates or aids in any way the inauguration of a strike or suspension of work, is guilty of 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction is liable to a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars 
or imprisonment not exceeding two months. 

This is the goal to which some would have the labor movement tend, but against 
which, with pugnacious tenacity, the American trade unionists have protested and will 
continue to protest. 

True, militant, aggressive trade unionism makes for the good of the workers and for 
the whole people, and, paradoxical as it may seem, yet truly and gradually establishes 
industrial peace and progress—peace through organization—freedom through organiza- 
tion, epitomizes its object. Knowing our strength, the trade unionists of our country 
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will wield the power with care and common sense, and under no circumstances will toler- 
ate for a moment the attempt to clothe the politicians and the state with power to enact 
into law a system which would compel men to work under conditions and for a wage 
deemed onerous and unfair by them. 

When the state undertakes to force a man to work for any set period, for a particu- 
lar employer, specifying the conditions, and upon his refusal to work, sends him to 
prison ; at that moment freedom has been destroyed and slavery inaugurated. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In this issue we conclude the treatise entitled ‘‘ Poverty,’ 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and which having been out of print we believed 
our duty to republish in the columns of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Those who 
have perused these marvelously clear, philosophic and epigrammatic statements of fact, 
logical deductions and economic reasoning, will have had their understanding of the labor 
cause made much more clear, and their faith in the ultimate success of the labor movement 
more strongly a part of their very being. To those who have not yet read the entire 
treatise, we urge them to do so as soon as possible, and even to those who have read it we 
suggest that they read it again and peruse its lines carefully, for a new thought and new 
epigram will be found in almost every line. Ira Stewart’s treatise on ‘‘ Poverty”’ will 
live as long as there is a wrong to right or a right to be achieved. It is the best 
expressed claim that the workers make upon modern society for the establishment of 
labor’s rights. 


written by Ira Stewart 





The response of National and International Secretaries to our request for co- 
operation in extending the circulation of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has been most 
hearty, cordial and prompt. ‘Through their agency, descriptive literature and sample 
copies of the magazine have been placed in the hands of scores of local members who 
desire to undertake the work. 

No effort is spared to make the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST valuable and helpful to 
every member of organized labor, in the general articles, the special reports and the 
official announcements. 

Many of the National and International Secretaries send most interesting reports of 
trade conditions from month to month. We should be glad to have such reports from all 
secretaries and believe that they are of value, not only to the trade concerned, but to all 
the other trades. 

In a similar way the department, ‘‘ Solving Union Problems’ 
where suggestion and experience are welcomed for the good of all. 

The letters from foreign correspondents keep the American labor movement in 
touch with that of other countries and give a clear idea of the conditions elsewhere than 
in our own country. 

In many other ways the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST aims to be the best and most 
progressive magazine on economics. Every worker will find it helpful. We desire to 
have it in the home of every citizen. It may be procured at any news stand or secured 
by direct subscription. 

If you are already a subscriber and desire to interest your friends, send us their 
names and we will forward them sample copies free. Those desiring to solicit sub- 
scriptions will be given liberal commissions. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented a comprehen- 
sive review of labor conditions throughout the 
country. 

This includes : 

A statement by American Federation of Labor 
organizers of labor conditions in their vicinity. 

Increases in wages, reduction of hours or im- 
proved conditions gained without strikes. 

Work done for union labels. 

Unions organized during the last month. 

City ordinances or state laws passed favorable 
to labor. 

Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 

Injunctions. 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task 
when it is remembered that more than 800 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing 
work and writing their reports after the day’s toil 
is finished in factory, mill or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all 
who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of thecountry. Itis accurate, varied 
and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they 
write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in 
securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor 
movement. 

They are the advisers and helpers of those yet 
unorganized They co-operate with unions in the 
many branches of work which are constantly being 
undertaken. ‘The reports sent in to this depart- 
ment represent only one of the many kinds of 
voluntary service which American Federation of 
Labor organizers give in order that the general 
public may have a better conception of the meth- 
ods and aims of organized workmen. 

Through an exchange of views in this depart- 
ment, the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are 
kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from Na- 
tional and International secretaries, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement 
throughout the country. 

‘*Peace and good will’’ is the golden thread 
running through the woof of labor’s struggles and 
achievements and hopes. Scarcely a report but 
brings the good tidings of conditions bettered and 
homes made brighter by the united efforts of men 
who formerly were isolated and friendless. 

The spirit of unionism is abroad in the land. 
Labor surveys its achievements with pardonable 
pride and promises still greater results for the 
future through united effort. 


FROM SECRETARIES ‘OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Bakers. 


F. H. Harzbecker :—Condition of trade fair. We 
have appointed three steady organizers, one in the 
Northwest, one in the East and one in the middle 
West to organize new unions and urge the boycott 
against the National Biscuit Co. Bakers of Boston, 
Mass., have won a complete victory over Ferguson 
Bros., the largest bakery. The union made prepa- 
tations to inaugurate the 10-hour day on May 1, 
1902, in every bake shop. 

_ We gained three unions in the past month. An 
injunction has been issued in San Francisco, Cal., 
by Judge Troutt, of the Superior Court, to stop 
boycott and a suit brought for $1,000 damages. 
hose who are enjoined are proceeding with regu- 
lar union duties and they have not been punished 
for contempt. Injunction is not being contested 
but the strikers are keeping up the boycott by sell- 
ing union goods in front of the store, and it has 
strengthened the feelings of the strikers. 


In some localities we have already been success- 
ful in stopping the sale of bread and crackers man- 
ufactured by the National Biscuit Co. We feel if 
everyone connected with the American Federation 
of Labor makes it his duty to refuse handling goods 
of the boycotted concern, even the Cracker Trust 
will change its present policy and may think it 
beneficial to recognize organized labor and make 
peace with our International union. 


Blacksmiths. 

Robert BP. Kerr:—Recently 10 locals have been 
formed with an aggregate membership of over 500. 
All the new unions are situated at important places, 
such as Springfield, Mo.; Manchester, N. H.; 
Chicago, I1l.; Aurora, Ill.; Rutland, Vt.; Chicago 
Heights, Ill.; Mansfield, O.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Fort Madison, Iowa, and Milwaukee, Wis. We 
now have 250 locals and many others are in sight. 
Trade is good{and all men who care to workgare 
employed. 
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Boilermakers. 


Wm. J. Gilthorpe:—In San Francisco all crafts 
of the iron trade returned to work. Gained three 
unions during the past month at Bayonne, N. J.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Dubuque, Iowa. We now 
have 198 locals. 

Carpenters. 

Frank Duffy:—This has been a remarkable 
year in the carpenter trade. Work has been good, 
and only a few men idle. Prospects forthe spring 
are very promising. Many demands are now in 
the office from our subordinate unions for a shorter 
workday at increased wages. 

We have 1,012 local unions, of which 37 were 
gained in the past month. Death and disability 
benefits paid in February amounted to $12,525. 


Coopers. 


J. A. Cable :—A strike was won at Cincinnati, 
O., for raise of wages. It lasted four days and 
affected 112 people. We have 140 local unions. 


Engineers, Steam. 
R. A. McKee :—\cals were organized in the 
past four months at Spokane, Wash.; St. Paul, 


Minn. Hoisting: Kensington, Chicago, II1.; 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; Portland, Ore. ; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Columbus, O., and Nashville, Tenn. We 


now have 78 local unions. ‘There are no strikes or 


lockouts to report. 
Garment Workers, Ladies’. 

B. Braff :—Trade is picking up, as this is just 
about the real beginning of spring season in our 
trade. We have gained four unions during the 
past month, and we now have 13 locals. 

There was a strike at Philadelphia, Penn., to 
abolish the payment of 25 cents per week for 
power used to run machines in skirt factories. All 
the skirtmakers were out four days when the strike 
was won. 

Hatters. 


John Phillips :—Trade is fairly good. Do not 
hear any complaints ; only one strike on hand ; no 
lockouts ; no friction, and no trouble anywhere. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes. 


Jere 1. Sullivan :—A\\ of our locals report fairly 
good trade; very few of our general membership 
out of work, some being satisfied with part time, 
a peculiarity of our craft, owing to the catering 
business being a bit different from anything in 
other callings. We are making extraordinary 
progress ; 23 charters in January, 23 in February. 
Six of these were Marine Cooks’ unions of the 
Great Lakes. Organizers of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor are doing great work for us, for 
which we are deeply grateful. We remarked some 
time ago that it would be well to keep an eye on us 
and, watch us grow. Weare growing. 

A state injunction has been passed in Portland, 
It is temporary as yet, and decision of court is 
against us at first hearing. The particular feature 
of the injunction is to prevent carrying banners in 
front of the non-union establishment. Those who 
are enjoined are proceeding with regular perform- 
ance of union duties, and we are kodaking patrons. 
The injunction is being contested. It will increase 


our membership, and we never quit fighting. 
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Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers. 


Chas. /:. Nordeck :—Manufacturing is slow and 
laundries fair. Jaundry proprietors are taking 
hold of the Chinese question, but while they give 
labor the credit for their share of the fighting on 
this question, still they are opposed to have their 
employes to join our ranks to help in the fight. 
The laundry proprietors have one of the strongest 
organizations in the country, and they have one 
law which shows how they are prepared to meet a 
strike. It is as follows: ‘‘When trouble exists 
with the help in one laundry, then all other laun. 
dry proprietors are compelled to take the work of 
the laundryman in trouble at two-thirds of the 
price as quoted on the priceslip.’’ In this way they 
can carry on a fight with their help all summer, or 
until the help are starved into submission. 

Unions have been formed at Vancouver, B. C.; 
Toronto, Baltimore, Lynn and Galveston in the 
past month. We now have 108 locals. 


Sheet Metal Workers. 


John E. Bray :—General prospects for coming 
season are very bright, and nearly all affiliated 
locals report plenty of work in sight. There seems 
to be a general movement in the direction of short- 
ening the workday to that of nine or eight hours 
by our members who are still working under the 
10-hour system. Indications point to success in 
nearly all cases. 

We have gained 12 locals in the past month, 
most of them in the Middle states. We have had 
three deaths and spent $450 for disabled members. 

We had a lockout at St. Joseph, Mo., because 
the employers endeavored to disrupt the union, 
It lasted eight weeks, when the union won a com- 
plete victory. It affected about 45 people. 

Musicians. 

Owen Miller :—We have 185 locals, five of which 
were gained in the past month. The new locals 
have been formed at Ottowa, Ont. ; Aurora, IIL; 
Neenah, Wis.; Beloit, Wis., and Everett, Wash. 
Applications are on file from London, Ont. 
Waterbury, Conn.; Sharon, Pa., and Waukesha, 
Wis. y 

The following decision 
every union: 

During the street car strike of 1900, local No. 2 passed 
a resolution prohibiting its members from riding on the 
cars of the St. Louis Transit Company, under a penally 
of a $5 fine for each offense. 

Mr. Carl Froelich refused to obey the resolution, and 
when the organization attempted to enforce the penalty 
he took out an injunction restraining the association 
from enforcing the resolution. Judge Selden P. Spencer 
of the Cireuit Court of St. Louis, Mo., granted the in- 
junction and made it permanent, holding that the 
association had no right to pass suchalaw. An appeal 
was taken to the Court of Appeals and by a unanimous 
voice the appellate court reversed the decision of the 
lower court, deciding the organization had the right 
pass such a resolution and compel its members to obey. 
“he court arrived at this conelusion on the ground that 
local No. 2, American Federation of Musicians, was not 
incorporated,and had no standing in court, therefore 
any citizen joining such an organization could not call 
upon the courts for redress. ? 

This decision strongly emphasizes Mr. Gompers’ warn- 
ing to labor organizations not to incorporate, as it would 
lace them at the merey of the courts, who, as a rule, 
1ave proven hostile to labor unions. 


Stage Employes. 
Lee M. Hart :—Outside of strikes at Boston, 
Binghamton, Easton and Norfolk, trade has never 
been better. There is practically one and one- 
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fourth positions for each man. Wages are fair 
with tendency to an increase by September 1, 1902. 


Tailors. 


John B. Lennon :—Season is dull, but prospects 
are good. Four unions have been formed during 
the past month at Wabash, Peru, Frankfort, Ind., 
and Missoula, Mont. We had seven deaths, the 
expenditure being $515. 

Tile Layers. 

Jas. P. Reynolds :—Take pleasure in reporting 
trade fairly good throughout our International 
union which 1s constantly moving. We have just 
chartered locals in Columbus, O., Cincinnati, O., 
and Norfolk, Va., and have hopes of acquiring sev- 
eral southern cities of some note. We respectfully 
ask American Federation of Labor organizers to 
assist us in forming locals in places where our regu- 
lar officers cannot reach. We assure them that our 
organization will pay reasonable bill of expenses. 
We now have 32 local unions. 


Trunk and Bag Workers. 
Charles /. Gille ;—Trade is good and in some 
localities it is very good. One union was formed 
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at Toronto, Ont., during the past month. We now 


have nine locals. 

Strike at Cincinnati, Ohio, object of which was to 
keep girls from doing work of journeymen, has 
been won. It lasted six weeks and 87 persons 
were affected. 


Wood Carvers. 


Geo. H. Thobe:—Condition of trade fair. We 
gained one union at New Orleans, La., during the 
past month and we now have 27 locals. We were 
successful in winning strikes at Chester, Pa., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, the former against cut in prices 
and the latter for back pay. 


Wire Weavers. 

Fred W. Ashworth :—Trade continues brisk. 
Appleton Wire Works of Appleton, Wis., is still 
out of the fold, but it stands alone with little or no 
chance of its example being imitated. It has a 
monpoly of its way of doing business. Wire Weav- 
ers are contributing liberally to the strike of the 
Papermakers in Wisconsin, and are working to get 
Printers and Pressmen to recognize the Papermak- 
ers’ label. Weare pushing the sale of all labeled 
goods very successfully. We had two deaths, the 
expenditure therefor being $200. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston.—C. C. Echard : 

Conditions are very promising. Laundry work- 
ers are much interested and will be organized 
soon. A separate lodge of the finishing depart- 
ment in the rolling mill will be organized shortly. 
Blacksmiths are talking organization ; in fact the 
whole district will come in before the close of the 
ear. 
Organized Machinists with 17 members and Bar- 
tenders and Hotel Employes in the past month. 
All union labels are being pushed. 


Birmingham.—J. H. Weath : 

General condition of employment is good ; very 
few men out of work. There seems to be a dispo- 
sition on the part of all wage-earners to organize. 
There has been no reduction in wages, but all are 
holding their own with prospects favorable for in- 
crease. 

Organized Coke Workers of Thomas and Fed- 


eral Labor Union of Birmingham in the past 
month. Carriage Workers are under way. There 
Building 


are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
trades had a new scale pe ont the 8-hour 
day to go in effect May 1. All union labels are 
called for. Boycott against Tobacco Trust is being 
pushed. 

Selma,—John H. Bean : 

Condition of employment in this vicinity is not 
good, yet I feel that a larger part of it is due to 
much bad weather during the winter. Labor is in 
fair condition from the fact that organization has 
made its impression and even unorganized are 
giving it their indorsement. 

Cooks are getting ready toorganize. There are no 
Strikes or lockouts to report. Wages and working 
conditions are the same as last report. The ques- 
tion of union labels has become very popular and 
18 agitated. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock.—Frank A. Stanley : 

Conditions are good. We have placed the Clerks’ 
union cards in two of the leading stores of this city 
and expect more in the near future. In the past 
six months have organized the following unions : 
Painters and Decorators, Street Railway Employes, 
Wood Workers, Blacksmiths, Car Workers, Bar- 
tenders. Have the following unions under way : 
Bakers, Laundry Workers, Stationary Firemen and 
Cotton Samplers. 

Plumbers received the eight-hour day without 
strike. We are pushing all union labels. 


Paragould,—W. 'T. Reynolds : 

There is not one man reported out of employ- 
ment. Weexpect to make Arkansas one of the 
leading states in the labor movement. All roller 
mills of this place employ nothing but union labor. 
Condition of labor in this section is good, Organ- 
ized Retail Clerks in the past month with 27 mem- 
bers. Barbers, Carpenters and Teamsters are 
under way. Unions of this section are all gaining 
in membership. We are doing all we can for 
union labels. All boycotts are being pushed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—Lemuel D. Biddle : 

Since January 1 I have made 40 visits to unions in 
Los Angeles Two hundred and forty men have 
been discharged from the railroad shops in San 
Bernardino, and this is an attempt to break up the 
unions, but San Bernardino is well organized. 
The Woman's Union Label League is proving a 
power in our boycotts and a great helper in build- 
ing up our organizations. Have organized Shoe- 
makers, Coopers and Federal Labor Union since 
last report. Wholesale Clerks and Furniture 
Workers are under way. Cigarmakers have gained 
$1 to $4 per week without strike. All labels are 
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being pushed. All boycotts are observed. An 
ordinance had been passed forbidding us to carry 
boycott banners. 

Oakland —C. D. Rogers : 

Federal Labor Union is getting ready to organize. 
There is no material change in working conditions. 
Work is rather slack, owing to the rainy season, 
but there are good prospects for the year. A 
general agitation for the union labels is progressing. 

Stockton.—B. F. Andrews : 

Work is opening up and there are prospects fora 
busy season. Condition of labor is favorable. Or- 
ganized Musicians in the past month. Bricklayers 
and Masons, Team Owners, Pressmen, Butchers, 
Cooks and Waiters, Machinists and Horseshoers 
are under way. Central Labor Union is pushing 
union labels. 


COLORADO, 

Colorado Springs.—J. 1. Nelson : 

The outlook for business in building trades is 
not as good as last year, but will employ quite a 
nuinber of men. ‘There will be no change in scale 
this season. All building trades are in local Build- 
ing Trades Council except Lathers. 

Organized Electricians in the past month. Have 
another union under way. Cigarmakers were on 
strike because Eastern Cigarmakers were employed. 
The matter was compromised. Members of various 
unions are fined if buying non-union goods. City 
passed an ordinance for the examination of Steam 
Engineers. 

Pueblo.—Jno. ‘T. Cannon : 

Plenty of work in all trades, and all union men 
are employed as the weather is fine. Eight hours 
is the general workday and nota single protest 
has been made against the advance in wages. The 
following trades made demands which were 
granted: Painters, from $3 to $3.50 per day; 
Plumbers, from $4 to 4.50; Plasterers, from $4.50 to 
$5; Tinners, from $3 to 3.25; and Upholsters, a 
§0 per cent increase. Organized Bartenders during 
the past month. Have Federal Labor Union, 
Blacksmiths and Stationary Firemen under way. 
Good work is being done for union labels. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford.—l. A, Sullivan : 
Have organized Car Workers in the past month. 
Wood Workers’ Union under way. ‘There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.—R. S. Monck : 

Condition of employment is fair. On account of 
unfavorable condition of weather everything has 
been held back. Carpenters asked for eight hours 
on May 1, and Plasterers want 45 cents per hour, 
beginning first Monday in August. Both organiz- 
ations have fair prospects of getting all they 
ask, as we have gotten the good feelings of the 
employers on account of fair dealing. ‘Two unions 
are getting ready to organize. Thereare nostrikes 
or lockouts to report. Agitation is being carried 
on for union labels. All boycotts are being pushed. 


FLORIDA. 
St. Augustine.—G. FE. Bragdon : 
Organized Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers in the past month. 
way. 


Have Machinists under 
All unions are pushing union labels. 
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GEORGIA. 

Savannah.—W. S. Harris: 

Have been working to keep Plasterers, Tinners, 
Pressmen and Federal Labor Unions together, with 
good success. 

Have started a labor paper in this city called the 
Labor Herald, and feel confident it will do much 
good. It will deal strictly with labor topics. Vis- 
ited every organization in the city in the past 
month and addressed them on the importance of 
supporting labor papers in order to educate the 
members and keep them informed. 


ILLINOIS. 
Alton.—W. H. Gerhardt : 
All trades report an abundance of work. Condi- 
tion of labor is very satisfactory. There is agitation 
of movement to create a Label League. 


Aurora.—George Battenschlag : 

Work is plentiful and wages are improving, 
Feeling toward organized labor greatly improved, 
Organized the following unions in the past month; 
Musicians, Blacksmiths, Plumbers, Steam and Gas 
Fitters and Team Drivers. Bartenders, Laborers, 
Hod Carriers and Stationery Firemen are getting 
ready to organize. 


Cairo.—E. L. Wilcoxan : 

There is more work than men in all lines. Em- 
ployers are working against unions, but we will 
win. It would take allthe time of one man to 
attend to union work. A little while ago we had 
Bro. Burt of South Bend, Ind., with us. Coopers, 
Bricklayers, Longshoremen and Bartenders are 
getting ready to organize. Union labels are being 
pushed everywhere. 

Charleston.—Jackson Walker : 

Employment is fair and work is picking up a 
little. We are using every effort to have all jobs 
done by union men. We hope to increase our 
union membership. Some city ordinances have 
been passed which are favorable to labor. 

Chicago.—M. Donnelly : 

There are a few idle Cattle or Sheep Butchers in 
Chicago and vicinity. Quite a number of unem- 
ployed Butchers in Kansas City, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

Organized four unions of Packing-house Work- 
men in the past month. Quite a number under 
way. Vast improvement has been made in the 
working conditions of nearly all skilled trades 
under the jurisdiction of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of Chicago and 
other packing centres. We are insisting that all 
members buy union-made goods. 

Chicago.—William Strauss : 

Have succeeded in reorganizing the Cloakmakers 
of this city. They have between 80 or 90 members 
and had them elect delegates to the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor. It was necessary to have two 
mass meetings ; also regular meetings and many 
conferences with the individual members before 
being able to get enough Cloakmakers to reorganize. 

Addressed the Ladies’ Label League of this city. 
A committee of two was appointed to go with me 
and interview Marshal Field, but we could not get 
a hearing. We then decided to have the Ladies’ 
Label League write him. 

Danville —G. A. Hessler : 

General condition of employment is fair. 
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js plenty of work and many men to do it. Labor- 
ers receive $1.50 and Teamsters $3 for ten hours’ 
work. Five unions are getting ready to organize. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Decatur.—G. N. Egnor: 

General condition of labor is better than it has 
been for years. Workers are taking more interest, 
and we will soon have a charter for our Trades and 
Labor Assembly which I have been working on for 
over a year. 

Bakers and Cooks are getting ready to organize. 
Good work is being done for union labels. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. 

Edwardsville.—A. H. Nischwitz : 

Employment is good with the exception of 
Miners. Organized Meat Cutters and Butchers, 
Farmers and Livery and Feed Unions in the past 
month. Three unions are under way. Good work 
is bring done for union labels. 

Freeport.—_Wm., W. Young : 

Labor is very well employed. There do not 
seem to be many idle men, and those who are can 
find employment if they want to. Condition of 
organized labor is fairly good. 

Have organized Painters and Barbers since last 
report. City Central, Wood Workers and Team 
Drivers are under way. ‘There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Union labels are demanded by 
all union men. Boycott against Radiant Home 
stove is being pushed. 


Kankakee.—T. H. Thompson : 

The organization of labor unions is creating quite 
a stir in this city. The feeling of the people is 
largely with us; also the press, consisting of three 
daily papers. This in itself is a great help to us. 
Have installed Team Drivers’ Union, and four ap- 
plications for membership were received at their 
first meeting. Have also installed the Lathers. 
Bricklayers, Stone Masons and Plasterers will 
probably be installed in a fewdays. Have secured 
charter members for Plumbers, Gasfitters and 
Steamfitters. 

Carpenters and Joiners secured the 9-hour day 
without reduction in wages. Cigarmakers are 
strong and are working up sentiment for all union 
labels. All boycotts are being pushed in a mild 
way. 

Kewanee.—George I. Litchfield : 

Condition of labor seems to be satisfactory. 
There is aslight increase in wages. We are organ- 
izing every trade we can. ‘The outlook for work is 
very good, as 400 to 500 houses will be built this 
year, and most of the contractors have signed the 
scale. Building Trades Council has everything 
fixed for plenty of work at fair wages. 

Organized Glove and Woolen Protective Union 
in the past month with 100 members. Have Ma- 
chinists’ Helpers under way. We are all pushing 
union labels, and Clerks are putting their cards in 
Stores. 

Metropolis.—W. B. Roberts : 

Since my last report organized Clerks and sent 
for a charter. Have the Teamsters about ready 
to organize. Am agitating among the Painters 
and Barbers and think they will be ready by 
my next report. The scale here is very low 
in several trades and the hours are too long for 
the wages received. We are to ask for the 9-hour 


day and ten hours’ pay beginning the first Mon- 
day in May. We are demanding union labels. 
All boycotts are being pushed. 


New Baden.—John Wolverton : 

All labor is done by union men except one mill- 
ing company. Condition of labor is fair. There 
no strikes or lockouts to report. Committees are 
agitating union labels. 


FPercy.—Jas. F. Larowe : 

Work in the mines is very good. We are work- 
ing five days a week. Miners think they ought to 
have a raise in wages as they have been working 
for the same wages for two years. The cost of liv- 
ing has raised twice the former value and it takes all 
our money to eat. 

Working conditions have improved and men's 
wages have been advanced in some lines of work. 
All union labels are being pushed. All American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are observed. Team- 
sters received an increase of 10 per cent without 
strike. 

Ouincy.—August C. Lange : 

Labor conditions are good and the prospects 
have never been better. Our central body has 
elected a good set of officers who are willing to 
work for the cause of organized labor. The out- 
look for organizing new unions is favorable, and 
several of our unions will increase in membership. 
Our Machinists gained a victory in bringing one of 
their strongest opponents to terms. Every non- 
unionist who had taken their places was dis- 
charged, and it is now a strict union shop with 
nearly all the old employes back at their posts. 
Wood Workers are making wonderful progress 
and gain six to ten members every meeting night. 

Organized Coremakers and Steel Range Mount- 
ers in the past month. Carpenters, Brickmakers 
and Teamsters and others will receive an increase 
in wages without strike. Union labels are being 
pushed right along with good results. All boy- 
cotts are vigorously observed. Convict contract 
labor is being fought with vigor. 


Salem.—Judd Green : 

All I can sayin regard to the labor organizations 
at this place is that our prospects are very much 
brighter than ever before. We have all troubles 
settled, and all union men are asking for union- 
made goods. We will whoop things up this summer. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee : 

There are several label leagues under way which 
will aid union labels. All boycotts are being 
pushed. 

The Plow Workers’ strike, which has been in 
force since last November, has been declared off. 

The Plow Workers are to be congratulated for 
the magnificent fight they have put u ) against one 
of the worst enemies to organized labor in the 
United States. With the exception of the strike 
referred to all labor unions of this city and vicinity 
are thriving, and all the building trades are look- 
ing forward to a very busy spring and summer. 
Speaking in general, labor conditions for Spring- 
field and vicinity are in first-class condition. 

The Springfield Federation of Labor has just 
moved in its new headquarters, which are large and 
commodious, and will be recognized as union labor 
headquarters hereafter. 

Waukegan.—Paul Nellis 


Labor conditions 1n our city are good. We have 








a bright outlook for the summer. Organized Fed- 
eral Labor Union in the past month. Have 
Machinists under way. Good work is being done 
All boycotts are being pushed. 


INDIANA. 


Clinton.—\,en Drake and Joseph Hind : 

Principal occupation here is coal mining and the 
miners are working almost full time. Work out- 
side of the mines is good and better wages are paid 
in this district than in neighboring ones because 
the men are organized. We have 11 locals in 
this city, namely: Clerks, Teamsters, Brick- 
makers, Carpenters’ Federation, Womens’ Label 
League and five locals of Coal Miners. 

Journeyman Barbers are getting ready to orga- 
nize. Carpenters wanted 27 cents per hourand the 
9-hour day, which was granted after two days’ 
strike. All are pushing union labels. Believe this 
district is the most strongly organized in the state. 

Elkhart.—Geo. Sargent : 

Clerks have succeeded in closing all clothing 
stores at 6 o’clock except one. Grocers and 
meat markets close at 8 o’clock. ‘Teamsters are 
making progress ; have labeled their drays. Bar- 
tenders are in good shape, only one on unfair list, 
rest in the union. Boilermakers are in fine condi- 
tion ; 73 are in the union and only three out. They 
have good prospects of raising their wages in the 
nearfuture. Machinists’ membership is close to 200 
and they are all doing well. Central Labor Union 
has 15 locals affiliated, and will dosome good work 
this summer for unionism. We will have a special 
election soon on the question of municipal water 
works with prospects of it carrying. 

Organized Hotel and Restaurant Employes in the 
past month. Have Federal Labor and Blacksmiths 
under way. Painters and Decorators’ contract to 
employ union help at increased wages has been 
signed by 90 ood cent of the contractors. Good 
work is being done for union labels. All American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 

Evansville.—Ed. A. Scheurer : 

Organized Bakers and Chainmakers in the past 
month. Have one newunion under way. We are 
pushing all union labels. 

Fort Wayne.—H. C. Hoeltje: 

Central Federation of Labor is doing nicely and 
adding new locals at every meeting. Organization 
committee is adding new members to locals. Re- 
tail Clerks received 19 new members in two weeks. 
Will form several new locals in the near future. 

Kokomo.—Clide Stewart : 

Prospects for all branches of trade are good. 
Organized Team Drivers in the past month with 
22 members. Bricklayers and Masons’ Union was 
granted 8-hour day and an increase of five 
cents per hour without strike. They now make $4 
per day. City passed an ordinance to recognize 
union men on its work. 

Marion.—James S. Myers : 

Machinists at the Gemmer Engine Works 
walked out on account of the refusal of the man- 
agement to sign the agreement after the said man- 
agement had promised to do so. Machinists 


for union labels. 


appointed a committee to see Mr. Philip Matter, 
one of the principal stockholders, and at 10 o’clock 
that evening the management signed an agreement 
calling for better conditions than at first asked, 
and all went back to work. 
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Organized Boxmakers and Chainmakers in the 
past month. Carpenters’ Union at Fairmount and 
Matthews and Central Labor Union at Peru are 
under way. All union labels are encouraged by 
organized labor. All boycotts that are reported 
are being pushed. City laborers secured the 8-hour 
day with increase in pay. 

Muncie.—Alfred A. Fletcher : 

Practically 4ll available men are employed and 
wages are generally good. Prospects are bright 
for a busy season, especially in the building trades, 
Iabor conditions are fair in our vicinity, although 
I think a salaried organizer by diligent effort could 
accomplish much good, as many branches of labor 
are as yet unorganized. 

Agents and Solicitors are getting ready to organ- 
ize. Agitation for union labels is active. All 
American Federation of Labor}boycotts are being 
pushed. 


New Albany.—Joseph Rutledge : 

Labor organizations have full sway here. Our 
central body is composed of 14 labor organ- 
izations. Our population is 21,000. When we 
go to see merchants about goods that are unfair 
they have always agreed to stop buying them, 
There are not many more trades to organize in our 
town. 

Since Carpenters, Bricklayers and Painters or- 
ganized their wages have increased 15 per cent, 
Central Labor body is pushing all union labels. 


Princeton.—S. W. Clark : 

Prospects are good forthe spring. Labor organ- 
izations are making a good move ‘in increasing 
wages and reducing hours. Painters gained 25 
cents per day and work nine hours instead of ten. 
Bricklayers have increased their wages five cents 
per hour and work nine hours a day. Retail 
Clerks have succeeded in getting their stores closed 
at an early hour. We have seven or eight unions 
here, and hope to double the number by summer. 
The outlook is very favorable, as several unions 
are under way of organization. 

Organized Federal Labor Union at Owensville 
during the past month. Union-labeled goods are 
asked for by all union men. Electrical workers 
and laborers gained from 12% to 15 cents per hour. 


Shelbyville.—l,. E. Ross : 

The depressed condition of our factories is forci- 
bly felt among the employes as well as the corpor- 
ations. The opening season for outside work is 
good. The city pays $1.65 per day for eight hours 
while factories pay $1.25 for 10 hours and 10 min- 
utes. Many efficient laborers work for less. Here- 
tofore this district has been a congested one. 
Unions of surrounding towns having gained recog- 
nition has relieved this condition very much. 
Public sentiment, slow as it is, is marching our 
way. Weare doing all we can for union labels. 
The whole list of boycotts are being pushed as far 
as possible. 


South Bend.—John W. Peters: 

Organized men are getting wages above the 
average. Men by the score are organizing daily 
and the increase during the past month will be 
about 2,000. 

Have organized Textile Workers, Wood Shaper- 
hands and Hodcarriers in the past month. Have 
Wood Workers, Carriage Workers, and Hard Wood 
Workers under way. Painters and Decorators 
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secured an advance of two and one-half cents per 
hour without strike. Everything possible is being 
done for union labels. All American Federation 
of Labor boycotts are being pushed, 


Sullivan.—Frank Lowry 

We have all union men employed in nearly all 
laces. Clerks are making a strong fight in regard 
to their cards. They have a notice printed re- 
questing every union man to call for their cards 
when trading with them in a store. All unions 
are making their scale for the year, and are using 
all the discretion imaginable to make them so they 
will be agreeable to all concerned. Two new 
unions are getting ready to organize. We are 
pushing all labels.. 


Terre Haute.—Ed. H. Evinger: 

Employment is considered good, though there 
are still many idle men. Car works mostly idle 
for six weeks, though press announces big orders 
received. Prospects for building trades good, but 
mostly small buildings. Wages in most trades 
lower than in other cities of like size. There has 
been a steady increase in the past three years, but 
has not kept pace with the increased cost of rent 
and living expenses. 

Carpenters, Painters, Plasterers and Lathers in- 
creased wages from 12% to 20 percent. Printers 
reduced hours in some instances and increased 
wages without strike. All union labels are being 
demanded. 

IOWA. 

Albia.—John P. Reese: 

Employment is plentiful and prospects for the fu- 
ture very bright. District No. Thirteen of the United 
Mine Workers of America decided to reaffiliate 
with the State Federation of Labor. Miners’ Union 
in question has 12,000 members. A demand has 
been created for union-made goods of all kinds. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed. Several state laws have been 
passed which are favorable to labor. 


Burlington.—Guy Harbaugh : 

General condition of employment is picking upa 
little. Will be better after navigation opens. Or- 
ganized a local of Wood Workers with 26 mem- 
bers. On receiving charter and initiatory number 
we took in 30 new members, which makes a total 
of 56, with more coming at next meeting. Have 
been trying to organize the following unions: 
Bartenders, Engineers, Firemen, Machinists, and 
think I have a pretty good headway. We are 
doing all we can for union labels. All boycotts are 
being pushed. 


Clinton.—Geo. C. Campbell : 
During the past month organized Metal Workers, 


Cooks, Barbers, Meat Cutters and Butcher Work-. 


men. Got the Women’s Union Label League 
on a good financial basis. Have the unions inter- 
ested in passage of bills by the legislature for Com- 
poe Education, Factory panne and Child 
labor. Our organizations are all growing and in a 
healthy condition financially. The only difficulty 
experienced is in organizing Laborers. It is hard 


to make them see the benefits of organization. 
Bartenders, Waiters and Cooks are getting ready 
to organize. All building trades will work nine 
hours this year, as employers will sign our wage 
Scale. We are pushing all boycotts. We are trying 
to get recognition of union labor in every direction. 


Council Bluffs.—Geo. R. Scott : 

Work is plentiful and wages are good. Labor is 
well organized and is making its demands for 
shorter hours felt in nearly all branches of 
labor. Eight hours constitute a day’s work. 

Teamsters are getting ready to organize. 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Des Moines.—Authur E. Holder : 

Printers, Musicians and Carmen at Marshalltown 
were organized by J. C. Crellin. Messrs. C. A. Say 
and J. Fitzgerald have the following unions under 
way: Blacksmiths, Painters, Clerks and Barbers, 
at Marshalltown, Colored Waiters and Ice Cutters 
and Drivers at Des Moines. Abolition of Sunday 
trading and early closing of stores at Muscatine 
has been obtained without strike. Boycotts against 
Conkey’s books and Reliable stoves are being 
pushed. 

Compulsory Education law passed. Eight- 
Hour law, Factory Inspection law, Regulation of 
Child Labor with 14 yearsthe minimum, Barber bill 
and one for Free Text books have been introduced 
and are being assisted by the Iowa State Federation 
of Labor. Exemption law allowing 10 per cent of 
wages subject to garnishment proceedings killed 
in Senate, pending in House. 

National officers of Building trades, Boilermakers 
and Machinists should give more attention to their 
crafts in Iowa. Unfair competition in country 
towns with fair employers in cities make advan- 
tages -recently gained insecure and places the 
movement in jeopardy. 

Have just returned from Marshalltown and suc- 
ceeded in organizing Carriagemakers with 37 char- 
ter members and will be 90 before it closes. Have 
assisted local organizer Crellin with Blacksmiths. 


There 


Dubuque.—F¥. A. Lymburner : 

Organized the following unions in the past 
month: Stone Masons an Cutters, Bricklayers, 
Boilermakers and Plasterers. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Typographical Union had 
wages increased. 

Keokuk.—Richard Krys: 

Carpenters who were organized in January are 
a good organization and are fighting for the 9- 
hour day. Quarrymen, Stationery Engineers and 


Teamsters are getting ready to organize. A great 
deal is being done for union labels. 
Muscatine.—Car\ S. Evans : 
General condition of employment is fair. There 


are prospects for complete organization of labor 
this summer. Organized Electrical Workers, Paint- 
ers and Decorators and Carpenters and Joiners in 
the past month. We have a hustling Label League 
for the benefit of union labels. All boycotts are 
being pushed. Some laws have been passed which 
are favorable to labor. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—Frank J. Roth : 

Conditions are bright for organization and the 
prospects for the growth of the unions are good. 
At present all the union men are busy. 

Have organized Horse Shoers, Team Drivers and 
Master Horse Shoers. Have under way Plumbers, 
Gas and Steam Fitters and Tailors and Bartenders. 
Organization Committee of the Central Trades 
Council are hard at work and expect to add at 
least six good unions soon. Stone Masons have 
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the 9-hour day and receive 45 cents per hour in- 
stead of 40 cents. Label committee is doing every- 
thing possible to compel merchants to handle 
union-made goods. 


Fort Scott.—J. H Urquhart : 

Condition of employment in this vicinity good, 
with satisfactory wages. There is plenty of em- 
ployment for all classes of workmen at good 
wages. Organized Leather Workers in the past 
month. Painters and Bartenders are under way. 
Carpenters and Joiners secured 9-hour day with 
an increase of 25 cents per day. We are doing 
everything possible for union labels. 


Pittsburg.—H. A. Smith : 

Condition of labor is good with fine prospects 
for a great amount of work this summer. We 
have the upper hand of the situation in this dis- 
trict and will try to keep it by dealing with our 
employers fairly. We have adopted a card system 
and we believe this will be for the betterment of 
all the workers. 

We have a labor paper and hope it will be a 
success. 

Organized ‘Tinners and Laundry Workers. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers are under way. Sev- 
eral trades have asked for an increase in wages 
and none of them expect trouble. Painters asked 
for eight hours at 30 cents; Carpenters, eight 
hours at $2.50 per day, which they will receive 
without any strike. We are pushing all labeled 
goods. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bevier.—J. E. Strood : 

Employment in this vicinity plentiful and every 
body works eight hours. Condition of labor is 
good, and work has been steady since July, 1901. 
One new union is getting ready toorganize. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. We are doing 
all we can for union labels. 


Cleaton.—William Bruckin : 

Employment very good. Think we will be able 
to organize two or more unions in a short time. 
Condition of labor is encouraging. All goods that 
do not bear the union label are refused. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report. 


Golds.—R. H. Nasbitt : 

Labor conditions are reasonably good. Our 
unions are fighting their way to the front and will 
continue to do so. We sent resolutions to our 
members in Congress on pending labor legislation 
and received hearty response stating that they 
would use all honorable means to secure the enact- 
ment of the measures. We are still at work trying 
to form new unions; our progress somtimes seems 
slow, but the good seeds are falling on fertile soil. 
‘*Organize,’’ should be the cry of all labor, that 
we may educate and understand our conditions 
fully. Weare urging the sale of all union labels. 


/Tenderson.—N. R. Dill: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Have or- 
ganized eight locals and one Central Labor Union 
in the past eight months. Barbers getting ready to 
organize. Hodcarriers will receive an increase of 
25 cents per day without strike. 





Louisville.—Louis J. Kieffer : 
A bill for a bureau of labor was defeated. The 
Child Labor law, making it unlawful for any firm 


or corporation to employ any child under 14 
years of age, has passed. Another bill making 
Labor Day a holiday passed. 

Two new unions are getting ready to organize. 
Car Workers were victorious in winning a strike 
against reduction in wages. We are getting ready 
to organize a Women’s Label League. 


Madisonville.—James McGill : 

The Kentucky Federation of Labor, Louisville 
Central Labor Union, United Mine Workers of 
Kentucky and Allied Printing Trades of Louisville 
have had committees at Frankfort, the capital seat 
of the state, during the present general assembly, 
and have succeeded in having enacted into law 
the following bills: A Child Labor law, with a 
14-year limit; a Factory Inspection law, giving 
labor two factory inspectors; a law legalizing 
Labor Day as a state holiday. Also repeal of 
the obnoxious Turnpike law, which allowed cor- 
porations guards to protect property by armed 
guards at the expense of the county upon applica- 
tion to county judge. 

For more than 14 years organized labor of 
Kentucky has been endeavoring to secure the 
enactment of laws beneficial to it, and expended 
thousands of dollars in paying the expenses of 
committees sent to the legislature. Up to this 
time our efforts have been without success, and it 
was only by constant hard work that we have been 
successful this year. During our stay in Frank- 
fort we have organized unions of Electrical Line- 
men and Printers, and prospects are good for a 
nuinber of others in the near future. 

Gov. J. C. W. Beckham has proved himself the 
best friend organized labor has ever had in this 
state. He helped us in no small degree in our 
work while in Frankfort. 

Kentucky is badly in need of more organizers, 
and we trust that the American Federation of 
Labor will put some one in this field as soon as 
possible to aid us. 


Owensboro.—Wm. A. Lossie : 

Employment of labor in this city and vicinity is 
at a very low point with the exception of the Elec- 
trical Workers who are busy on account of the 
recent sleet storm demolishing all telephone and 
telegraph systems. Barbers getting ready to or- 
ganize. Persistent agitation by all union men is 
being carried on for union labels. 

Visited Rockport, Ind., and addressed a meet- 
ing of 500 citizens. Federal Union will have 4 
membership of 275 by last of month. Colored 
men met at same place to organize. 


Sturgis —Wm. Butts : 

Prospects are good for the coming month. Ex- 
pect to have good buildings erected this spring 
and summer which will give almost all of the un- 
employed work. Carpenters, Teamsters, Painters 
and Federal Labor Unions are making ready to 
meet contractors with demands for better prices 
and shorter hours. We have about all of the dif- 
ferent trades almost ready to be installed as all 
have been in temporary organizations. Will or 
ganize a central body in the near future, and every- 
thing looks favorable. 

Organized Carpenters, Teamsters, Federal Labor 
and Flour Mill Employes in the past month. 
Have Painters, Blacksmiths, Firemen and colored 
Federal Labor Unions ready to organize. All labels 
are heing pushed with vigor. All boycotts are 
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observed. Five members of the city council are 
active union men. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—James E. Porter : 

General condition of employment very fair ; 
business is very dull. Labor is pretty well organ- 
ized. Organized Longshoremen in the past month, 
Have another union under way. Every effort is 
being made to help the sale of union-labeled 
goods. 


MAINE. 


RBangor.—A. P. Richardson : 

The growth of unionism has been so marvellous 
in a general way that I can not describe it. Two 
years ago we were strangers in a small community 
so far as our mutual interests were concerned. 
Today we are a great big brotherhood: with 16 
unions, 13 of which are affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and we expect to have 
more soon. We conduct ourselves as union men 
should, and we have won a place in the hearts of 
the general public such as no movement has ever 
done before. As an example the Printers went on 
strike. We presented a’ petition to the city council 
asking that city printing should be done in offices 
employing union men. There were only two out 
of 28 dissenting votes. These two men were not 
renominated. We did not enter politics at all, 
only the politicians were afraid to slight us in that 
way by renominating the men. 

We had a public meeting in City Hall recently 
and had the largest meeting ever held in this part 
of the state. A young pastor of one of the most 
influential churches pF soem! the meeting. 

Organized Federal Labor and Tailors’ Unions in 
the past month and sent for their charters. Retail 
Clerks, Horse Shoers and two Team Drivers are 
getting ready to organize. 


Rockland.—H. C. Clark : 

Employment is scarce at present. There are no 
organ'zations here except Cigarmakers and Sail- 
makers’ Unions, the latter being organized last 
month. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Marcellus Wait : 

Organized Leather Workers of Salem, Peabody 
and Danvers ; held a meeting of Leather Workers 
in Boston and hope to succeed in organizing 
them. 


Fitchburg.—W. H. Pierce : 

General outlook was never brighter and all or- 
ganized labor is beginning to feel the benefits 
gained by being organized. Carpenters had a little 
trouble with a few master builders, but most of 
them have conceded the 8-hour day. Organized 
Boilermakers and Woolen Workers in the past 
month. Good work is being done for union labels. 
All boycotts are being pushed. 


Holyoke.—E. F. Dowd : 
_ Employment is fair at present and expect it to 
improve in a few weeks. Condition of labor is 
very good, but am trying to improve it. In next 
report will say more regarding this matter. 

Reorganized Retail Clerks, Carriage and Wagon 
Workers and Bootblacks in the past month. City 
Laborers, Roofers, Paper Glaziers and Leather 
Workers are under way. ‘eam Drivers secured 


$1.75 as minimum wage for 10 hours’ work. Union 
labels are agitated at every meeting. We are do- 
ing all we can at present for boycotts. All city 
printing will bear the union label hereafter. 


Lawrence.—J. B. Cameron : 

General condition of employment is fairly good. 
Ten local unions have been organized in this city 
during the year. Prospects for the future look 
bright. Seven crafts intend to make demands for 
shorter hours and higher pay on May 1. During 
the past year the following trades have obtaine 
shorter hours and in some cases higher pay: 
Bottlers and Drivers, Coal Handlers, Bartenders, 
Barbers, Boilermakers, Carpenters, Building Labor- 
ers, Painters, Plasterers, and Brewery Workmen. 
This was obtained through unionism. 

Organized Machine Warp Dressers, local of the 
Textile Workers, in the past month. Have Broom- 
makers and Freight Handlers under way. Label 
committee of the Central Labor Union is doing 
good work for union labels. 


Lynn.—John Hayes : 

The labor movement has been considerably dis- 
turbed by the conflict between the Carpenters and 
Joiners affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and an independent union of this city, but 
this, by the good efforts of the Central Labor 
Union, has been settled, and the independents have 
applied for a charter under the national organiza- 
tion. 

Team Drivers’ strike was one of the most serious 
that threatened this city for many years. For two 
days, so far as express or freight transportation 
was concerned, the city was off the map. There 
was nothing received or delivered at any depot nor 
taken out of the city in any direction. This com- 
plete standstill of business lasted three days, when 
owing to the Boston settlement the strike was 
declared off. 

For three months the organization committee of 
the Central Labor Union and myself endeavored to 
organize a Laundry Workers’ Union, but without 
success. We then decided to adopt another method 
than that generally pursued, so we organized a Co- 
— Laundry Association under the auspices 
of the affiliated unions, received a charter from the 
state and now not only have a flourishing Laundry 
Workers’ Union, but a first-class union laundry of 
which our first week’s pay roll was nearly $100. 

Organized Painters and Decorators at Gloucester 
in the past month. Grain Counter Workers of 
Worcester, Sole Cutters and Sorters of Lynn and 
Tinsmiths of Lynn are under way. Fortnightly 
yublic meetings are held by Central Labor Union 
for benefit of union labels. Boycott against To- 
bacco Trust is being pushed. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross : 

Conditions are generally fair. Organized Team- 
sters, Retail Clerks and Carpenters in the past 
month, Firemen and Stationery Engineers are 
under way. Fourteen thousand operators in New 
Bedford received an increase of 10 per cent, and 
28,000 in Fall River. Central Labor Union has a 
committee at work for the benefit of union labels. 

Newburyport.—P. P. Sullivan : 

Labor is progressing rapidly and we will soon be 
the best labor center in this vicinity. The organ- 
ization of Clerks just formed is composed of the 
brightest material, and without a doubt they will 
be practical and enthusiastic labor workers, and 
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will look for cordial support. With the co-operation 
of the different unions it will be easy for Newbury- 

ort to be the banner union city in Essex county 
in the near future. Blacksmiths are getting ready 
to organize. 


MICHIGAN. 


Benton Harbor.—Robt. D. Nesbitt : 

A bright season is looked for, especially in the 
building trades. The Carpenters have the 9-hour 
day with 22% cents minimun. Painters are add- 
ing new members to their rolls every meeting 
night, and are now on a good, firm basis. Retail 
Clerks will give a banquet to their employers at 
their next meeting. ‘They have a strong local, and 
all but two business houses acceded to their de- 
mands for shorter working hours. A bright future 
is dawning for labor organizations here. 

‘Three unions are getting ready to organize. Ma- 
chinists received an advance of about 4 per {cent 
without strike. All union labels are pushed. 


Flint.—H. V. Green: 

The outlook for labor is better than at any other 
time. The main obstacle to organization is that 
some of the workmen are afraid to make a move to 
better their condition when the opportunity is 
offered to them. They have been under subjection 
so long that they are afraid to move. Whenever a 
new union is organized it is a strong prop for all 
others. 

Carriage Trimmers and Laundry Workers are 
getting ready to organize. Painters increased 
wages from 20 cents to 22% cents per hour without 
any trouble. Union Label League and all other 
unions work for the union labels. All boycotts are 
being pushed. 


Tonia.—A. 1,. Cheney : 

Employment is more plentiful. Attribute it to 
the opening of spring. Was at Belding recently at 
the meeting of the Silk Union. It is doing nicely 
and can expect good results from thatsource. Am 
now striving to organize Silk Mill Operatives and 
expect to get them in line before long. Have 
written to a lady organizer at Saginaw, and think 
she will be able to assist me and we will get a 
ladies’ union with 300 to 600 members. 

Retail Clerks have succeeded in closing the stores 
at 60’clock. We are pushing all union labels. 
All boycotts which are reported are vigorously 
pushed, 

Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter : 

City council passed an ordinance allowing all 
city laborers the 9-hour workday, with the same 
pay as they formerly received for 10 hours’ work. 

Organized Boilermakers and Machinists in the 
past month. Have Federal Labor Union, Bakers 
and Laundry Workers under way. Papermakers 
cut off 12 hours a week for the night men with the 
former pay without strike. All labels are being 
pushed. 

Manistee.—Wm. Rogers : 

Two new factories will be started this spring and 
they will employ about 150 Novelty Workers. 

Organized Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers and Teamsters’ Unions in the past month. 
Union labels are being pushed. Favorable work is 
being done for boycotts. 

North Port Huron.—F¥red. J. Powell : 

Trade is good in all branches. Organized Ma- 


chinists at Point Edwards and Machinists’ Appren- 
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Have 
Stationary Firemen under way. ‘The sale of Tom 
Moore and Henry George cigars has been stopped. 


tices at Port Huron in the past month. 


Sault ste Marie.—A. Stowell : 

Condition of trade is quite fair for this time of 
year, and there are plenty of men to do the work. 
Masons and Carpenters asked for an increase in 
wageson May1. Organized Lathersand Dray men 
in the past month. We have succeeded in estab- 
lishing the 9-hour workday for all city work. Fair 
work is being done for union labels. 


West Bay City.—H. C. Bourdingno : 

Trade prospects are very good and all our mem- 
bers are employed. There are indications that the 
coming summer will be good for trade unions, 
Have reorganized Painters and Decorators and or- 
ganized Women’s Union Label League in the past 
month. Two new unions are under way. Two 
unions were on strike for more wages. Jt was a 
grand success and it will have a good effect on all 
the unions. We are encouraging all union labels, 
All boycotts are being pushed. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—J. H. Carver : 

Team Drivers and Team Owners succeeded in 
getting the 8-hour day through the city council 
which calls for all work to be done by union teams 
with union men to drive them and 45 cents per 


hour. Also raised the wages of hauling coal five 
cents aton. Secured the 8-hour day on all park 
work. Garment Workers have a union factory 


which uses the label. The Suspender Workers are 
a new union and are pushing their label with great 
vigor. The rest of the unions are in good shape 
except the Bartenders, and I have done all I could 
for them and will renew the fight. 

Have House Movers and Elevation Builders ready 
to organize. The Glaziers secured the 8-hour day 
with no reduction in wages. They formerly had 
the 10-hour day, and they gained this without 
strike. 

We have’ 84 local unions and will make it 100 by 
next fall. 


MISSOURI. 


De Soto.—John Schwaegerle : 

All mechanics are working full time. Painters 
are making a demand for more wages and to have 
their union recognized by company. 

Laborers are in demand and all are working, as 
railroad company is making extensive improve- 
ments. They were just organized and are doing 
well. 

Barbers and Retail Clerks are getting ready to 
organize. All union men are demanding union 
labels. Boycott against McKinney, bakers of St. 
Louis, is being pushed. 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields : 

Condition of labor is fair. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Union men are beginning to 
call for union-labeled goods. 


Higginsville.—Geo. Andres : 

General condition of labor is slack at pres- 
ent, and there is very little work in the mines. 
One new union is getting ready to organize. Work- 
ingmer, have the 8-hour day. All union labels are 
pushed to the front. Boycotts on Bread, Tobacco 
and Clothing are observed. 
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Springfield.—H. A. W. Juneman : 

General condition of employment is still dull. 
Wood Workers are getting ready to organize. 
Unions are beginning to observe all union labels. 
We are doing all we can for boycotts. 


St. Joseph.—Burt. E. Burnham : 

General conditions are good. There is much 
building in sight. Prospects for erecting $60,000 
labor temple in this city are good. Stationary 
Firemen are getting ready to organize. 


NEBRASKA, 


Nebraska City.—Arthur G. Kramer : 

Have Bricklayers, Printers and Butcher Work- 
men Unions under way. We are pushing union 
labels as much as possible. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—C. J. McLaughlin : 

There is a general feeling of activity in union 
circles. Painters have asked for $2 per day and 
Carpenters for nine hours. Both unions are tak- 
ing in new members. Bricklayers want 45 cents 

rhour. Cigar business is dull owing to prohib- 
itory law. Printers have asked for increase in 
wages which is still pending ; no trouble is expected. 
Electrical Workers, inside men, secured nine hours, 
and Linemen and other outside men want the same. 
Central Labor Union is after the sheriff of the 
county for allowing brooms to be made at the 
county jail. The sheriff says that he has a con- 
tract signed from January, 1902, to January, 1903, 
but if there is any way to abrogate it he will do so. 
He has invited committee of Central Labor Union 
to visit jail with him which they will do. Brooms 
made at Hillsboro county jail bear label of Man- 
chester Broom Company and a general boycott 
has been declared by Central Labor Union and 
other unions. Everybody is talking about trade 
unionism. 

Organized the following unions in the past 
month: Blacksmiths, Retail Clerks, Electrical 
Workers, Building ‘Trades Council and Plasterers. 
Team Drivers, Machinists and Textile Workers are 
getting ready to organize. All labels are being 
pushed, as Retail Clerks are organized and more 
work can be done in that direction. American 
Federation of Labor boycotts are read at all Cen- 
tral Labor Union meetings. A law has been 
passed to have public libraries open on Sundays. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Allantic City.—\,. J. Brown : 

There is a general disposition in the building 
trades to get into the union, and we are taking 
many members into the Carpenter’s Union. We 
expect to make this place a solid union town, as 
far as the building trades are concerned, before the 
the Spring is over. I think we will be able to start 
a Federal Labor Union this spring. 

Have Tinsmiths and Sheetiron Workers under 
way. Several employers of the building trades are 
granting the 8-hour day. Carpenters and Masons 
have a general 8 hour day. 


New Brunswick.—Harry Abrams : 

General condition of employment in this city is 
fair. Am trying to form Central Labor Union. 
Union labels are being pushed by agitation of 


committee. All boycotts that are recommended 


are observed. 


Paterson.—A. Cordier : 

Organized a Federal Union at Passaic of 100 
members and sent for charter. A little while after 
we had another meeting and enrolled 227 more 
members, making a total of 327. Four days after 
we met again. Next day called a meeting for the 
formation of another local. Carpenters’ Union had 
92 members added to their roll. 


NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.—j. W. Criddle : 

The outlook for all the building trades in this 
city is very bright. 

Custom Tailors and Federal Labor Union get- 
ting ready to organize. A demand is being made 
for the Pianoand Organ Workers’ label. Women’s 
Union Label League is about to purchase a piano. 
Had one on trial in Central Labor Union hall for 
30 days, and it is about to be replaced with one 
that bears the Piano and Organ Workers’ label. 


Binghamton.—W. C. Bryant : 

Conditions of employment in this city are always 
apt to be in favor of the employer. As a rule the 
workman has but little to say as to the conditions 
under which he orshe works. Cigarmakers in the 
trust shops have been obliged to change from 
mould work to hand work, and I think the em- 
ployer sets the prices and names the conditions. 
Painters have to submit to almost any conditions 
the employers see fit to ask, also the Carpenters. 
Carpenters are trying to effect a settlement with the 
builders whereby they can work together for the 
best interests of all. In 1901, union Carpenters 
would not work for the association builders by 
reason of the latter refusing to sign an agreement 
for the 8-hour day and 25 cents per hour. 

Retail Clerks are keeping in line. Carpenters, 
Painters and Paperhangers are beginning to get 
to work. General work is being done for union 
labels, and all are demanded. All boycotts are 
being pushed. 


Dunkirk.—F¥. EF. Gunther : 

Unions are doing well. Reorganized Carpenters 
and Joiners in the past month, Tailors’ Union un- 
der way. We are constantly agitating union 
labels. All boycotts published are being pushed, 


Fulton.—¥. W. Haskin : 

Business is good and there will be plenty of 
work for all local men this season. We have but 
one contractor who has declared himself against 
the union, and Masons have refused to work for 
him. 

Have organized Ladies’ Union Label League in 
the past month. Painters secured an increase of 
five cents per hour. We are pushing all labels. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
observed. 


Jamestown.—]. E. Carlson : 

Labor generally employed. Wages are not high 
but fair. Organizations are in good condition, 
All labels are being pushed. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman : 

The Womans’ Label League of this city is doing 
grand work in demanding the union label on all 
goods they purchase. This has caused the mer- 
chants to buy more union-labeled goods, and thi 
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League has also assisted the Retail Clerks’ Uniona 
great deal of late by demanding the Clerks to show 
their union cards before they purchase any goods 
from them. This has resulted in many new mem- 
bers in the Clerks’ Union. 

Retail Clerks’ Union won another victory. They 
had all had the shoe dealers in the city, except one, 
sign an agreement whereby they agreed to close 
their stores at 6 P. M. except on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays and two weeks before Christmas. Clerks 
have the same agreement with the clothing and 
day goods stores, and every shoe clerk has become 
a member of the union. 

Weavers and ‘Textile Workers’ Unions are taking 
much more interest in their respective organiza- 
tions of late, which has resulted in many new 
members. 

Bartenders’ Union has every bartender in the city 
in its union at the present time. 

We have a Central Labor Council in this city of 
which any city might well be proud. We have over 
100 delegates in the body, and they are taking a 
great interest in the council. This council passed 
a strong resolution against admitting Chinese labor- 
ers into this country. Also notified our Senators 
and Representatives of the same and asked them 
to do all they can to extend the Chinese Exclusion 
act. 

Union people are beginning to wake up and they 
see that there is much work for them to do if they 
expect to keep what they have gained. I hope 
that these good reports will encourage the union 
men and women in other cities, and that they will 
try to work together, whereby they can accomplish 
great results. 

Boycotts are being pushed. 


Johnstown,—M., Wait : 

Formed local of Leather Workers in Glovers- 
ville, and expect to get one in Johnstown. This 
would be a good field for the American Federation 
of Labor as there are many Glove Workers here. 


Norwich.—James C, Cummings : 

Conditions of labor is fair with good prospects 
for the coming season. We are getting fairly well 
organized, as we have 11 locals in good working 
condition. It takes some time to look after the 
new locals until they get in good working order, and 
am trying to get them all in as fast as possible. 
We feel quite proud of our start as all the locals, 
with the exception of two, have been organized 
within the past six or eight months. 

Organized Horse Shoers and Milk Bottlers of 
Oxford in the past month. Federal Labor and 
Team Drivers are getting ready to organize. 

There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Car- 
penters received an increase in wages bess 12 to 
25 per cent without strike. All union men are 
asking for union-labeled goods. All boycotts that 
can be reached are being pushed. Some city 
ordinances have been passed which are favorable 
to labor. 


Olean.—R. FE. Miller : 

General condition of laboris good. Street Work- 
ers have received an increase of 20 cents per hour 
and the 8-hour day. These are members of the 
new labor union which was organized last month, 
and the union has 26 members. We will have two 


meetings a week so that we can get them all in, 
and we hope to have 100 members in a short time. 
Good work is being done for union labels. 
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Oneida.—F rank Hoffman : 

There are five trade unions in thiscity: Cigar- 
makers, Retail Clerks, Bartenders, Tailors and 
Barbers. Cigarmakers are the most active, having 
a standing committee of nine members, and who 
are practically doing the duties and work of the 
other organizations. Have one new union under 
way. Boycott against Wadsworth Watch Case 
Company is being pushed. 


Poughkeepsie.—John Bradley : 

Have just organized Federal Labor Union. The 
contractors of the new courthouse job had the 
men working 10 hours for $1.50 per day. ‘Trades 
and Labor Council protested, and the contractors 
gave the men the 8-hour day at $1.20. The men 
struck, and the same evening I formed them into a 
Federal Union and adopted a scale for the 8-hour 
day at $1.50. The officers will present their scale 
to the contractors, and expect favorable result. 
Good work is being done for union labels. All 
boycotts are pushed. 


Utica.—Alex. Rosenthal : 

General condition of labor is fair. Textile trades 
work in double shifts. They are after a 56-hour- 
a-week law, and request assistance from organized 
labor throughout the state to have state law 
enacted. 

Team Drivers are getting ready to organize. 
Shirt Waist and Laundry Workers’ label is being 
introduced. 


Watertown.—Mathew Hamilton : 

Conditions are good and nearly all union men 
are employed. We have some non-union men to 
contend with in the building trades, but all first- 
class mechanics are members of organized labor. 
The non-unionists find it difficult to find steady 
employment. Our unionists are working hand in 
hand, and the outlook is very favorable in all lines 
in Watertown and vicinity. Organizer Wooster 
sent me a call to assist him in forming a Carpen- 
ters’ Union at Gouverneur, in which we were suc- 
cessful. I also addressed the newly-organized 
Federal, which is getting along very nicely. All 
members are taking an interest and working hard 
to gain our members. 

One new union is getting ready to organize. 
Label League is doing good work for union labels. 
All boycotts are being pushed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—J. B. White : 

With the opening of spring, work is picking up 
and the outlook is good for the season. Have the 
Clerks reorganized with a good membership and 
colored Federal Labor Union with about 87 mem- 
bers and will have 150 in a very short time. Will 
be able to organize white Federal Labor Union and 
Tailors soon. We are demanding the union label 
on everything we buy. Mr. M.S. Beck has been 
a great help to us, also Mr. Tye of Charlotte, whois 
a great worker. 

If I could devote my entire time to the cause I 
could do a great deal for the unions and have the 
merchants to handle union-labeled goods. Have 
succeeded in getting cigar stores to put in a line of 
union-made cigars and tobacco, also have three 
large orders for labeled shoes. I am working on 
shirts and collars and we will soon have a full line 
of labeled goods. 
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Charlotte.—W. Maurice Tye : 

Am preaching upon necessity of union men pur- 
chasing labeled goods. We stand badly in need of 
an organizer to do some good work in North and 
South Carolina. ‘There is good material and lots of 
it but no one can spare time to do the necessary 
work. 

Assisted in organizing Federal Labor Union of 
Asheville, reorganizing Retail Clerks of Asheville, 
organized Retail Clerks of Charlotte and reorgan- 
ized Plumbers which had been suspended a month 
ormore. Boycott against American Tobacco Co. 
is being pushed. 


Hendersonville.—D. B. Jackson : 

Business is better and work is picking up again. 
Will organize Federal Labor Union soon, and hope 
to do other good work for unionism. I have been 
working to revive Carpenters’ Union and wish to 
state that the result was beyond my expectations. 


OHIO. 


Bellaire.—Geo. W. Curtis : 

Stone Masons and Bricklayers asked for an ad- 
vance of 50 cents or more per day. Two new 
unions are getting ready to organize. Considerable 
work is being done for union labels. Boycotts are 
being pushed. 


Blatchford.—G. W. Schackert : 

Condition of labor is fair at present, but it has 
been very poor. We have signed contract for 
coming year with coal companies. We adhere 
strictly to the 8-hour day. Expect to organize 
Brickmakers and Team Drivers in the near future. 
There can be a great deal of work done this season 
in all trades. Clerks are also getting ready to 
organize. All union labels are pushed. 


Canton.—J. A. Robinson : 

The outlook is exceedingly good for all classes of 
work, especially the building trades. Unionism 
has taken a good hold, and it will be but a short 
time until everything is organized in Canton. 

Organized Team Drivers and Sheet Metal Work- 
ers in the past month. Have Slaters, Stationary 
Firemen and Carriage Painters under way. Paint- 
ers and Carpenters secured the 9-hour day without 
strike. All affiliated locals buying nothing but 
union-made goods. 

Cincinnati.—Frank I,. Rist : 

Held several meetings to strengthen and reorga- 
nize aundry Workers, Metal Polishers and Iron 
Molders’ Helpers. Have several new unions under 
way. Carriage Workers were on strike for recog- 
nition of the union and increase in wages. They 
secured recognition of the union. Typographical 
Union gained an increase in pay in all book and 
ob offices. Good work is being done for union 
abels through Union Label League. There are 
several good labor bills before our State Legislature 
with bright prospects of their passing. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith : 

Assisted Organizer Strauss in organizing Cloak 
and Clothing Cutters, and Organizer Hobby in or- 
ptcing Pantry Help. Our movement for the 
ederation of all locals is booming, and hope in my 
next report to say that it is a success, and that the 
140 locals in our city are all under one head. As- 
sisted Wood Workers in getting National Fixture 
Company to sign for 9-hour day, and an increase 
in wages of five cents per day. Old scale was 


$1.75 for ten hours, and new scale $1.80 for nine 
hours. Organizers Thomas and Davio are doing 
splendid work, and we all work in harmony. Vis- 
ited about 20 locals in the past month and encour- 
aged them to keep up the good work. 

Four new unions are getting ready to organize. 
There was a strike for recognition of the union and 
we won. A great deal is being done for union 
labels, as we are alWays agitating them. All boy- 
cotts on list are being pushed. 

Unions are booming. No-card-no-work system 
is a very good one to build up unions. We are in 
convention getting a federation of all locals to- 
gether. It is a grand move, as we have 150 locals, 
and it means every man in our county in one cen- 
tral body. Also used my influence at last conven- 
tion of Building Laborers to get them to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

All trades and crafts have a bright outlook. 
Molders nade a demand for $3 as minimum scale. 
Boilermakers were offered a raise for 10 hours’ 
work, but they refused it, as they want the 9-hour 
day. Women’s Federal Labor Union is a great 
help in agitating for union labels and union Clerks. 

Organized Cloak Cutters and Boiler Workers’ 
Helpers and Heaters in the past month. Lady 
Clerks and Gold and Jewelry Workers are under 
way. 

Cleveland.—Harry D. Thomas: 

Iron Molders and Coremakers are holding confer- 
ences with Foundrymen’s Association trying to se- 
cure an increase in wages. Longshoremen were here 
attending yearly conference with dock managers 
in order to reach an agreement on wages and hours 
for coming season. A Unity Convention was also 
held in this city, and am pleased to say it was suc- 
cessful. We expect in the near future to get every 
union in the county in one organization. 


Columbus.—S. P. Ewing : 

Organized the following unions in the past 
month: Blacksmiths’ Helpers, Metal Mechanics 
and Steam Engineers, Have under way Federal 
Labor Union at Summit Station and Sawmakers. 
There is a general demand for unjon made goods. 
All boycotts are being pushed. 

Engineers’ License law passed, also Fellow Ser- 
vant Liability law. Ohio Federation of Labor had a 
legislative committee in attendance working con- 
tinually for the passage of labor measures and 
working against such as were calculated to injure 
the workingmen. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee : 

Laborers in this vicinity are very prosperous, and 
there is plenty of employment. Weare well organ- 
ized and have a brotherly feeling toward each other 
which organization alone has brought about. 

Two new unions are getting ready to organize. 
The Miners have the 8-hour day which was ob- 
tained without strike. We ignore all goods that 
are unfair. All boycotts are being pushed. 

Findlay.—J. E. Michnewitsch : 

Organized labor is in a very flourishing condi- 
tion and unions are showing much enthusiasm. 
We look for a great year in the interest of the 
cause in this section of the country. We are agi- 
tating all union labels. Have organized Medicine 
Workers in the past month and have another 
union under way. 

Findlay.—Frank M. Treese : 

All locals seem to be up and doing their full 
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quota of work. Organized Blacksmiths in the past 
month. Painters and Decorators, Federal Labor 
Union, Bricklayers and Plasterers are under way. 
Ladies’ Label League is a splendid organization 
and is doing good work for union labels. All boy- 
cotts receive attention. Union labor is employed 
throughout our city hall building. The ordinance 
was passed by city council 15 to 1 and made a part 
of each contract. 


Flamilton.—John F. Mayer : 
All members of organized labor are working and 
the prospects for plenty of work this season are 


bright. Organized Stationary Firemen in the past 
month. Committees are doing all they can for 
union labels. All boycotts published in the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are pushed. 


Salem.—Charles Bonsall : 

General condition of employment is fair. A 
special effort will be made to organize the Machin- 
ists, as conditions look favorable for all other 
trades. ‘Trades Council passed a resolution urging 
a special organizer to come here in May. Organ- 
ized Printers in the past month and all offices in 
city signed scale except one or two. Teamsters 
are coming into Federal Labor Union and may 
form their own local later. Retail Clerks, without 
strike, secured closing at 6 P. M. except Saturday, 
when they close at 10 o’clock. Good progress is 
being made for union labels. 


Sidney.—M. J. Beery : 

At present there is considerable work being done 
on the city sewerage system and municipal work is 
plentiful but wages very low. City council only 
pays $1.25 per day for ten hours on public work, 
while the contractor putting in the sewerage system 
is paying from $1.50 to $3 per day for ten hours. 
Recently a large wheel factory partially burned 
down thereby throwing a large number of people 
out of employment, also a large carriage plant 
shut down. This naturally throws a good many 
workmen in competition with each other. Work- 
men receive very small wages in comparison with 
the cost of living and have been seemingly content 
with their condition, willing to take what their 
employer gives themand preferring to act as indi- 
viduals rather than by organizing, though to some 
extent this is now being overcome. 

Organized Carpenters in the past month. Have 
several new unions under way. There have been a 
few voluntary increases in wages. Pole and Shaft 
Ironers secured slight increase upon demand, All 
labeled goods are being energetically demanded. 
All known boycotts are recognized. 


Urbana.—John Roth : 

Condition of labor is fair. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. All union labels are being 
pushed. 

Youngstown.—C. A. Collins: 

Organized Stationary Engineers and Stationary 
Firemen in the past month. Painters, Decorators 
and Blacksmiths are under way. Demands for 
better conditions were made for May 1. There is 
a general uniformity of action with union men all 
over the city regarding union labels. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer : 

Condition of employment dull, but prospects 
good for building line this spring. Butchers are 
getting ready to organize. A great deal is being 


done for union labels, especially the Cigarmakers, 


Tobacco Workers and Clerks’ working card. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. One injunction has been issued and it is 
still on. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Oklahoma.—W. P. Hawkins : 

Organized Team Drivers of Oklahoma City, Car- 
penters of Ardmore and Oklahoma City. Have 
three new unions under way. Union labels are 
gradually being worked up. All American Feder- 
eration of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 


OREGON. 

Oregon City.—J. H. Howard : 

Condition of employment is very good, but few 
men are idle. Mills and factories are running full 
time. Wood camps are running steadily. Labor 
is in good condition and although not as well paid 
as it should be, still on account of reasonable prices 
in the markets and by the use of economy people 
can live comfortably. The appearance on the 
streets of well dressed laborers, seems to denote 
that they take good care of their hard-earned 
wages. One new union is getting ready to or- 
ganize. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny.—Fred 1,. Schwartz : 

During recent election all candidates for office 
had the Allied Printers’ label on their printing. 
Allied Printing Trades Council is pushing their 
label to a great extent. An ordinance will be pre- 
sented in the city council calling for the union 
label on all city printing. Condition of employ- 
ment is fair. 

Altoona.—Wm. F. Crowl: 

General condition of employment is very good. 
Attended the meeting in Car Painters’ hall and 
found committees from Carpenters, Retail Clerks, 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters, Machinists, Car Builders, 
and Locomotive Firemen. After a free discussion 
on forming a central body it was unanimously 
agreed that all committees report favorably on it to 
their organizations. Mr. Keegan deserves much 
credit for the manner in which he enthused the 
Machinists. I believe with a little help and hus- 
tling we will continue to send favorable reports 
from Altoona and vicinity. 

One union of Machinists was formed in the past 
month by Mr. John P. Keegan. Interest is being 
taken in all union labels. 

Ashland.—James P. Clark : 

General condition of employment is favorable. A 
few of our small merchants resist the early closing 
hour for clerks, but the representative merchantsare 
all favorable. Have Clerks, Teamsters and Federal 
and Central Labor Unions under way of organiza- 
tion and Ashland Record and Local have become 
affiliated with Typographical Union of Pottsville. 
Teamsters received an advance in wages, also Fed- 
eral Labor Union an increase of 10 per cent without 


strike. Movement has been started at all meetings 
to patronize union labels. All boycotts are being 
pushed. 


Bradford.—\,awrence J. Flanagan : 

Everything in this city sems fairly busy. There 
is plenty of employment and wages compare favor- 
ac with any city in this state, chiefly because this 
city is thoroughly unionized. Condition of labor 
is good. Organized Silk Mill Workers in the past 
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month. Ladies’ Label League is established to 
boom union labels. 


Butler.—Jos. E. Vogel : 

Condition of employment in building trades is 
ood. Glass industry is good, and oil and gas 
industry slow. There are a number of crafts to be 
organized in this vicinity, principally Oil Workers. 
Musicians and Bakers and Confectioners are get- 
ting ready to organize. Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers received an increase of five cents per 
hour, and Carpenters three cents per hour, both 
without strike. The meaning of union labels is 
slowly becoming known. Boycott against Whitte- 
more Polish being pushed. 


Charleroi.—l,ouis Goaziou : 

Employment generally fair. Unorganized Plate 
Glass Workers threatened with reduction. Organ- 
ized Carpenters and Hodcarriers in the past month. 
Barbers and Teamsters are under way. Special 
committee from Central Labor Union at work for 
the interest of union labels. 


Du Bois.—Jas. J. Mack : 

Outlook is bright for spring and summer. Con- 
dition of labor is fair. Am strengthening all 
locals, and hope soon to organize Lehr Tenders 
and Shove Boys in Glass House and Lathers. Will 
soon visit nearby towns, and hope to report good 
results. Leather Workers are being strengthened 
very quickly. Twenty-three locals are represented 
in Central Council. Will soon have Ladies’ Label 
League organized. 

We had one strike because the union men re- 
fused to work with non-union men. The result 
was that the non-union men withdrew and now 
they employ all union men. Building trades and 
laborers have increased their wages and are now 
working nine hours. We are pushing all labels 
and boycotts. 


Erie.—James Wilson : 

Trade is good in nearly all shops and factories. 
There is a great amount of child labor. Wages 
are as low as $2 per week for some of the children. 
Stage Employes, Boilermakers, Wood Workers, 
Blacksmiths, Horse Shoers, Tailors, Plasterers and 
Bakers are getting ready to organize. Molders 
want an increase in wages and everything looks 
favorable for a peaceful ending. We demand 
union labels at alltimes. Boycott against Black 
and Germer stoves is being pushed. 

Joh .sonburg.—M. 1.. Beck : 

Prospects for trade unionism in this place are 
encouraging. Organized Carpenters and Painters 
in the past month and have a good prospect of or- 
ganizing other trades soon. 

Lancaster.—E.. E. Greenawalt : 

There is a noticeable dullness in the cigar in- 
dustry, otherwise our people seem to be having 
about the usual amount of employment. There 
seems to be an improvement in the condition of 
labor in this community, in that they are begin- 
ning to realize the necessity of organization. 
Wages are low and cost of living high. Organized 
Bartenders in the past month. Have Railway 
Trackmen under way. All labels are being 
pushed. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are observed. We have also organized a 
State Federation of Labor and sent application for 
charter, The State Federation has elected an 
Executive Council consisting of the president, 


seven vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, alsa 
a legislative committee of three, of which I have 
the honor of being a member. 


Lock Haven.—Iwin Probet, Financial Secretary, 
Cigarmakers’ Union : 

There is a good field here for organizing the dif- 
ferent crafts. We, the Cigarmakers, have taken 
in 26 new members in the past month. Paper- 
makers, who were organized five weeks ago, have 
a membership of 175. Also organized Wood 
Workers and they started with 35 members. 
There are from 500 to 600 Brickmakers here and 
they want me to organize them. Barbers are 
ready to come in line, also Clerks, Painters and 
Paperhangers and two breweries. If an organizer 
was sent here this place would become a good 
union town and we will do all we can to assist him. 


McKeesport.—tT. ¥, Cavanaugh : 

Prospect very bright for spring. Carpenters, 
Painters, Bricklayers, Plasterers and Plumbers 
are in good shape and working eight hours a 
day. Work is very fair. We are doing all in our 
power for union labels. 


Pittsburg.—Cal Wyatt : 

The most interesting piece of news in this city 
recently was the strike of the Painters for an in- 
crease in wages from $2.80 to $3.60. The boss 
painters refused to concede the demand. A strike 
was declared, resulting in 1,800 men quitting work. 
The building trades and other unionists went to 
the rescue of the Painters, and as the result of their 
united efforts the bosses and the journeymen Paint- 
ers came together and effected a compromise, the 
men agreeing to return to work at $3.20 per day, 
eight hours’ work. 

The Paperhangers are now out on strike for $3.60 

r day, the wages heretofore being $3.20 for eight 

ours. Several of the largest employers in this 
vicinity have already agreed to the demand, and a 
majority of the men have returned to work. 
hese battles are only preliminary to the de- 
mands of the other building trades, which will 
follow immediately, now that the ice has been 
broken. The other trades have all asked for an 
increase equal to that demanded by the Painters 
and Paperhangers, and the prospects are that all 
the disputes will be adjusted. 

Among the unions recently organized here is a 
new one of the Stationary Engineers, two of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Marble Cut- 
ters and Setters, a National Union of Tube Work- 
ers, Painters’ Union at Kittanning, Carpenters at 
Uniontown ; also one at Tarentum and at Monessen. 

The Garment Workers have added over 100 to 
their membership, unionizing one of the largest 
clothing establishments in this city. 

The Bartenders have built up a union of nearly 
400 in the last four months, and now have in their 
treasury $1,200. 

The Machinery Molders have a membership of 
almost 1,000, while the four other unions have a 
membership of 700, 500 more than these unions 
ever had on their rolls before. 

The Tailors are also getting a move on, having 
added nearly 100 to their membership within the 
last two weeks. They expect to organize a new 
union at Beaver, a short distance from this city, in 
a fewdays. Recently quite a demand has been 
created for the use of their label, and that has re- 
sulted in the increase in the number of new mem- 
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bers. The presence of the general organizer has 
also added interest to the cause of that craft here. 


Reading.—A. H. Kraatz: 

General condition of employment is good. 
Building trades are all receiving shorter hours and 
better wages. Iron and Steel trade is good, and 
all unions are advancing. ‘The people of Reading 
are doing all they can to push the boycott against 
the Cubanola cigar. The cigars are always sent 
back and the sign taken down. We now have 
large factories which employ only union men. 
Lebanon is in good shape, and I think some good 
work can he done there. The working people are 
seeing the benefits of organization in this district. 

Organized Central Labor of Lebanon, Pipe Mold- 
ers and Papermakers in the past month. Have 
two in Reading and four trades in Reading under 
way. 

Pipe Molders were on strike on account of reduc- 
tion, and it was settled by both parties compromis- 
ing. Agitation is being carried on for union labels. 


Scranton.—J. C. Hodgson : 

The city is going to have a tunnel built and we 
will introduce a bill to have union labor to work on 
it. I think it will passthrough the Council. Con- 
dition of labor is improving wonderfully in every 
respect. 


We are working hard for union labels. Boycotts 
are being pushed to some extent. 

Sharon.—,. 1,. Richardson : 

Work in all branches of trade is good. All build- 


ing trades are demanding the 8-hour day except 
Stone Cutters, Stone Masons and Bricklayers, who 
demand increase in wages but no reduction in 
hours. Condition of labor very good. Wage- 
earners are fully organized and our unions are re- 
spected by the people of Sharon. 

Organized Carpenters and Sheet Metal Workers 
in the past month. Horse Shoers and Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes are getting ready to organize. 

Good work is being done for union labels, and 
we are demanding them. 


Shenandoah.—P. J. McNamara: 

Condition of employment is favourable. Had pe- 
titions in favor of Chinese Exclusion forwarded to 
our members of Congress and United States Sen- 
ators Quay and Penrose. Condition of labor unions 
good. 


Tarentum.—C. W. Barr: 

Condition of labor good. Organized Federal 
Union in the past month. Carpenters and Plas- 
terers are under way. ‘There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Good work is being done for 
union labels. 





Uniontown.—¥ rank H. Cooper : 

Condition of employment is very good. Any 
man that wants to work can obtain it, as different 
contractors are advertising for men. Condition of 
labor unions is good also. Laundry Workers are 
getting ready to organize. We have succeeded in 
getting one firm to sell nothing but union goods. 


Warren.—Harry Wagner : 

By a little more hard work and the formation of 
one or two more local unions, we will be entitled 
to a Trades Council which I trust will happen soon. 
Hope to form a union of Engineers and Firemen. 
Condition of labor in this locality is satisfactory. 
All labor was employed until the bad weather and 
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floods came. All unions so far have receiveda 
raise in prices or shorter hours. 

Clerks are holding meetings regularly. Al] 
stores that are controlled by the union close at 6 
P.M. except on Saturdays and Mondays. Two 
more locals have been added to our Central body, 
Carpenters organized and the hall was crowded, 
We expect a large increase in membership shortly, 
as they have a good set of officers and all members 
seem to have their whole soul in the welfare of 
their union. 

Plumbers and Cab Drivers are getting ready to 
organize. Painters have received an increase of 
50 cents. Union labelsare being pushed. All boy- 
cotts are observed. 


Washington.—M. S. Means: 

Condition of employment of this vicinity very 
good. Would advise all brothers of the building 
trades to keep away from Washington until after 
May 15, as all trades are asking for an advance in 
wages and shorter hours. Carpenters and Painters 
of Waynesburg, and Team Drivers of Washington 
organized in the past month. 


W. Philadelphia.—Joseph B. Allen : 

Tile Layers are very busy. All other trades in 
building line are improving and a good spring is 
expected with plenty of work. Wall Paper trade 
is brisk ; Textile trades fair ; Leather trades fair; 
Cigarmakers fair; Garment Workers fairly busy; 
Molders and Machinists fairly good and Ship and 
Engine Builders busy. 

In the organized building trades condition is fair 
to good with prospects of improvement after May 
1. They want 44 hours a week with increase of 
wages. On some buildings they have piecework 
and small wages exist. The miscellaneous trades 
present about the same conditions, the distinction 
being marked between organized and unorganized 
workers. 

Organized Gold Beaters and Lumber Handlers, 
affiliated with Longshoremen’s International, and 
Cement and Rock Asphalt Laborers affiliated with 
American Federation of Labor. Painters at Cramp's 
shipyard received 9-hour day, a decrease of one 
hour and will receive a raise in wages soon. Vigor- 
ous and continual agitation all along the line is 
being carried on for union labels. All boycottsare 
being pushed. 

Wilkes Barre.—Chas. J. Thain : 

Employment good in almost all occupations. 
Miners especially are very busy. Work is good in 
building trades, all having the 8-hour day. 
Painters have submitted a new scale for the com- 
ing season. Miners suffering under many griev- 
ances. Textile Workers fair. 

We have formed a State Federation of Labor, 
which starts out under most favorable auspices 
with a membership of 113 affiliated organizations 
representing all crafts. 

ailors got an advance from 25 to 30 _ cent. 
Teamsters also meeting with success in advance I 
wage scale. We are forming a Label League for 
the benefit of union labels. All boycotts are being 
pushed. ‘ 

Wilkes Barre.—Benjamin James : 

Miners have worked better since strike of 19 
than for many years, but heavy floods have cau 
many to close down of late. Other crafts are 
working fairly well, but no surplus labor. Cot 
dition of the toilers in the mines has been greatly 
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changed, with still much room for improvement. 
Deputy factory inspector of this county has done 
nobly in short time he has been in that position. 
Children employed under age are sent home, shops 
are cleaned and otherwise made to conform with 
the laws and semi-monthly payments are enforced. 

Visited a great many locals and central bodies in 
the past month in many of the large towns and 
cities of this state. Following is a brief summary 
of conditions as I found them : 

Williamsport—Great interest manifested and all 
boycotts pushed. Gaining in membership very 
swiftly. 

Easton—Doing well and quite a demand for 
labeled goods of all kinds. Cubanola cigars are 
fought strongly against. 

Lancaster—There should be more interest taken 
and organizations could be formed. Some demand 
for union goods. 

York—Rather quiet and not a great deal of in- 
terest taken. Very little demand for union goods. 

Anthracite Coal Fields—There is some demand 
for union-made goods. Little attention paid to the 
firms boycotted by the American Federation of 
Labor although some of them do a large business in 
the coal fields. 


York.—James T. Culley : 

Hodcarriers received an increase in wages. 
Blacksmiths made a demand for the 8-hour day. 
Union labels are being demanded more every day ; 
this is something that could not be seen a year 
or twoago. Iron Molders’ strike which has been 
going on for nearly a year is coming to a close. 
I believe the foundrymen will have to give up in 
despair as they cannot get men to fill the places of 
the strikers as easy as they had expected. We are 
looking forward to one of the biggest shops giving 
in almost any day, and it will only be a matter of 
time before the rest will come into line. 

Tobacco Workers have organized and are using 
the label in one factory. Stone Cutters are under 
way. Bricklayers want the 8-hour day. Machin- 
ists have reorganized and gaining in membership. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Joseph Brickell : 

Organized Carpenters, Textile Workers and 
Teamsters in the past mouth. Have the following 
unions under way : Carpenters, Retail Clerks, Sta- 
tionary Firemen, Stationary Engineers and Ma- 
chinists. There are nostrikes or lockouts to report. 
All boycotts are being pushed. 


vidence—Geo. V. Moore : 

Business in and around thiscity is good. I think 
Ican organize three new organizations next month 
of Machinists at Pawtucket and Woonsocket and 
one of Machinists’ Helpers. All unions here are 
growing very rapidly. Teamsters’ Union received 
an increase in wages from $2 to $3 per week. 


TENNESSEE. 


Ducktown.—Chas. A. Amburn : 

We had some trouble for the past few days on 
account of wages, and settled it without strike. 
Everything is fair for a good union here ; have now 
te my list 150 Miners to be organized in a short 

me, 


Knoxville —W. M. Thomas and Eugene Merrell : 
Organized labor has good prospects in this city 


for this year, and work is good. Sheet Metal 
Workers will receive an advance in wages in May. 
Machinists in Southern Railway shops have ex- 
cellent prospects. 

Team Drivers are getting ready to organize. 
Boycott against the Knoxville Woolen Mills is 
being pushed. 

Was at Coal Creek and Briceville recently work- 
ing among Coal Miners to get them to affiliate with 
State Federation and send delegates to Chatta- 
nooga Convention. Also to organize a Federal 
Labor Union and Label League at Briceville and a 
Federal Labor Union, Label League, Team Drivers, 
Clerks and Carpenters, if possible, at Coal Creek. 
Prospects are good for some of them. We are 
doing all we possibly can for boycotts, especially 
those on clothing. 


TEXAS. 


FPalestine.—James P. McCall : 

Everything progressing nicely. Painters receive 
27% cents and Carpenters, 33% cents per hour. 
Machinists are having trouble in keeping down 
number of apprentices and may walk out. Work 
is quite plentiful and Barbers are doing nicely. 
Retail Clerks have gained 32 members in last two 
months. We will soon have this place very well 
organized. Organized Tailors and Railway Clerks 
in the past month, Sheet Metal Workers and Fed- 
eral Labor Union are under way. Carpenters and 
Painters will get the 9-hour day with ten hours’ 
pay, as contractors are signing agreements very 
rapidly. Committee reports Evershiy of union 
labels. Boycotts against clothing firms are being 
pushed. Two city laws favorable to labor are 
pending. 

Sherman.—H. Mitchell : 

Bro. I. K. Robinson, seventh vice-president and 
general organizer, of Denver, Col., assisted me to 
organize the Porters. Blacksmiths are under way. 
Teamsters received some advantages without strike. 
Mostly all unions are pushing union labels. All 
boycotts are being observed. 


UTAH. 

Bingham Canyon.—Robert Askew : 

Prospects for the building trades in Salt Lake 
City are very bright; a boom in the different 
branches will occur during the coming summer. 
Taking the time of the year into consideration, the 
condition of labor generally is good. A local of 
Retail Clerks has been formed. Bro. Brovo has 
written to secretary of same on the advantages to 
be gained through affiliation with International 
and urging it. 

Organizing committee of Utah Federation has 
organized Bottlers of the United Brewery Workers of 
Salt Lake City during the past month. 


VIRGINIA. 

Danville.—W. H. Clay : 

Just returned from a trip to South Boston, where 
I have been trying to organize the place. Organ. 
ized two temporary unions. Organized Wood 
Workers of a sash and door factory, and they will 
send for their charter in a fewdays. South Boston 
has two large carriage and wagon factories employ- 
ing from 50 to 100 men, several tobacco factories, 
cotton mills, pants factory, broom factory, furni- 
ture factory and tobacco warehouse. The town is 
being built up quicker than any place near it. 








WYOMING. 


Cheyenne.—H. Hanners : 

Condition of labor fair, and we expect great re- 
sults from Federal Labor Union. Painters, Car- 
penters and Plumbers have demanded the 8-hour 
day and 40 cents to take effect May1. Will proba- 
bly get it. Organized Meat Cutters in the past 
month. ‘Teamsters are under way. Committee 
doing good work for union labels. Have a com- 
mittee also to look after boycotts. 


Dominion Notes. 


Guelph, Ont.—O, R. Wallace : 

Trade is fair. Very few men are out of employ- 
ment, but there isno demand for labor. Good prog- 
ress is being made in the cause of unionism in this 
section of Canada, especially among the less skilled 
trades, which result is largely due to the general 
influence of the older organizations. We hope to 
add a number of new locals where they are espe- 
cially needed. 

Organized Bartenders of Galt and Preston and 
Teamsters and Drivers of Guelph in the past month. 
Milk Wagon Drivers are getting ready to organize. 


Hamilton.—jJohn A. Flett : 

Condition of labor fairly good for this time of 
year. 

Organized Retail Clerks, Laundry Workers and 
Corkmakers of Toronto and Federal Labor Union 
of Welland. Have Team Drivers of Petersboro and 
Federal Labor Union of Wakefield under way. 

There was a strike of workers at Cereal Works 
for allowing non-union men to take their places. 
An agreement was made with managers to employ 
none but union men. 

Union labels are usually agitated by committees. 
Since I started on the road on the 9th of January 
have organized 13 new unions. 


Prince Edward [sland.—Harry Corcoran : 

Union-labeled boots and shoes and tobacco are 
now on exhibition in several stores. Organized 
the following unions in the past month : Laborers, 
Tobacco Workers and Trades and Labor Council. 
Have Truckmen under way. 


St. Catherines, Ont.—James Carty : 

The authorities have promised that after the ex- 
piration of the present contract, all brooms made 
in central prison will be marked, ‘‘ Prison-Made” ; 
this is a Concession to the persistent demands of 
union labor. 
| Labor is fairly well employed with the exception 
of the building trades and the prospects for them 
are good when the season opens. The Carpenters’ 
Union of this city opened in new quarters and held 
a reunion of all organized bodies, which had the 
effect of booming unionism. 

Organized American Federation of Labor Union 
of Merriton, Ont. Two other unions are partly 
organized. There was a strike at McKinnon Dash 
and Metal Co. Carpenters struck against 10-hour 
system with time and one-half for overtime. They 
received the 9-hour day and time and one-half for 
overtime. Machinists of the above company were 
also granted the latterdemand. All union-labeled 
goods are being pushed. 


Vancouver.—). H. Watson : 
City council has ordered the union label on all 
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printing and to be placed on all policemen’s and 
firemen’s clothing. Nine years the Trades Council 
of this city has been pounding away at the city 
council to have this done. The men are naturally 
jubilant over it as it was a big victory well fought, 

Conditions here are fairly good except in the 
millinery establishments. There is a species of 
sweat-shop system in vogue. A girl works 12 
months as an apprentice for nothing; the next 
year they offer the girls 50 cents per week as im- 
provers. A crusade is going to be made against 
the system by the Trades Council and hope it will 
be successful. 

Organized Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers in 
the past month. Railway Clerks and Stationary 
Firemen are under way. Boilermakers have nine 
hours for $3.50 per day on all outside work, a de- 
crease of one hour and an increase of 50 cents per 
day. All union labels are being pushed. 





Santiago Iglesias writes from San Juan, Porto 
Rico: There are nine unions organized according 
to the principles of the American labor movement: 
Painters, Capenters, Printers, Longshoremen, 
Bricklayers and Federal Labor Union at San Juan, 
Federal Labor Union at Manati, and one Long- 
shoremen and Coopers at Ponce. Many other 
unions at different places all over the island are 
under way. 





District and General Organizers. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, 900. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, iacstes. Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organizer, John A. Flett. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 
Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. a 
Organizers.Cal. Wyatt. Herman Robinson, Thos. Flynn, 
Sam D. Nedrey, J. B Allen, Jacob Tazelaar. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 
Organizers, J. Noonan, W. Maurice Tye. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Organizer, R. E. McLean. 


DISTRICT NO. V._NORTHWESTERN. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South fakota, Nebraska and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Will Johnson. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAI. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
Organizers, Henry M. Walker, J. D. Pierce. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon,California and the Province of British ¢ ‘olumbia. 

Organizers, J. Stacy Whitney, W .H. Middleton, James 
P. Griffin, L. D. Biddle. 


PORTO RICO.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1902. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the 
NEw YORK SUN 
and the International Typographical Union, whereby 
the said concern now operates a union establishment, 
the same is removed from our.list “‘ We Don’t Patronize,” 
and placed upon our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Chicago, Il. 


Cigars.—Car| Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 

_ George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Preserves.—Wayne County Preserving Co., Newark, 


Tobacco. — American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies. 
CLOTHING. 
Cottons.—Riverside Millis, Danville, Va. 
Hats.—Henry H. Roeloff & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shirts.—United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Shoes.—Rice & Hutchins,of Marl boro,Mass.; Whittimore 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Genesee Hotel. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, I). 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, II1.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 


POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, I1|.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


HARDWARE AND MACHINERY, 


General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, O.; Computing Scale Co., Dayton, O. 

Tron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 

ntersville, Ill.; Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, 

ich.; Davidson Pump Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Car- 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Casey & 
Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Iron, Architectural.—W insiow Bros., of Chicago, Ill. 

yma ek naa Electric Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Stoves.—Herendeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gaso- 
line stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Black & Germer, of 
Erie, Penna. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 
Carr ages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Cooperuge.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cineinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEATHER AND RUBBER. 


Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
a een Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
pe. Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co. ; Jos. 
ahy Brooklyn Watch Case Co., Sag Harbor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Advertising Novelties.—Meek, Beach & Co., Coshocton, O.; 
Novelty Advertising Co., Coshocton, O. 
Street 7. A. oe Street Railway Co., James- 
town, N. Y 
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State of Employment in MARCH. 


Of the 9044 unions making returns for March, with an 
aggregate membership of 89,262, there were 2,596 without 
employment or 2.9 per cent. 

In February 1,583 unions with an aggregate membership 
of 119,665 reported 2,504 without employment or 2.9, the 
percentage thus remains the same for the two months, 


Aol Oct | how 


Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of trade unions making returns at the close of 
each completed month, commencing January 1902. 

The thick line applies to 1902, the thin line to 1901, 








Brewery Workers and Engineers. 
CINCINNATI, OH10, March 27, 1902. 
To Whom It May Concern; 

In the matter of the disturbed state in the brewery in- 
dustry and the unemployment of 1,200 brewery workers 
in consequence thereof, the undersigned was urged and 
appealed to to come to Cincinnati and there endeavor to 
effect an adjustment of the local controversy, by which 
the men referred to could be re-employed,and toadjudge 
which organization is at fault in the local controversy. 

A conference was held with the executive officers and 
other representatives of the United Brewery Workmen’s 
Union of America; the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, and the International Brotherhood of Station- 
ary Firemen, covering nearly 20 hours. It was agreed in 
advance that the opinion or decision rendered by the 
undersigned would be agreed to by the three organiza- 
tions represented. Witnesses were heard, documents 
submitted, and each party making a statement of the 
ease from the standpoint of his organization. 

After hearing and fully considering the entire matter 
in controversy, it is plainly evident that in its essence 
and origin the matter is one of claim to jurisdiction in 
the trade, and the acts of all parties, wrongful or other- 
wise, have their basis in this fact, and which led step by 
step from ignoring the rights to which other organiza- 
tions were entitled, to rivalry, bitter antagonism and 
conflict. I therefore find the following: 

There can be no question that the claim of the United 
Brewery Workmen's Union to the engineers and firemen 
in the breweries of Cincinnati was without justification. 
The engineers and firemen were already organized in the 
unions of their respective crafts under the jurisdiction of 
their respective international unions. 
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The action of the engineers in issuing their ultimatum 
that they would not furnish steam to the brewery work. 
ers who were members of the United Brewery Work. 
men’s Union, was a gross wrong, unjust and indefensible 
upon any ground. 

The engineers wholly misunderstood, and even now 
misunderstand, their position in the breweries when 
they undertook to lockout the members of the Brewery 
Workmen’s Union, The engineers are employes of the 
proprietors of the breweries. It never has been and js 
not now the right of one set of employes to lock out 
another set of employes. 

It was wrongful for the engineers to refuse to furnish 
steam for the members of the Brewery Workers’ Union, 

The declaration of the engineers that they would not 
farnish steam to the members of the brewery workmen's 
union, and would furnish steam to brewery workers 
who were not members of the brewery workers’ union 
was in itself a declaration.of the purpose of tue enginvers 
to disrupt the brewery workers’ union—a declaration, 
followed by its attempted execution, wholly unwarrant- 
able, either from the standpointof trades unionists or 
from any other. 

The ultimatum’ issue1 by the engineers’ union was 
issued wholly without the knowledge, consent or 
authority of the engineers’ union and practically placed 
the union in the position to accept either one of two 
disagreeable alternatives—to repudiate the ultimatum 
and by that actadmitting they had nogrievance against 
the brewery workers’ union, thus repudiating their 
leaders and possibly losing their other valuable assist 
ance or to ratify the ultimatum and placing themselves 
in an unjustifiable, domineering position over the brew- 
ery workers’ union. They chose the latter. 

A lockout is always regarded as an improper act, but 
when resorted to at all is the prerogative of the employ- 
ers exclusively, never of co-employes, even of another 
branch of a trade, or even of a different trade. 

That the engineers mistook their position toward the 
brewery workers regarding a lockout of the latter is not 
only apparent, bat itwas long matured and in the minds 
of several for a considerable period, as is evidenced by 
the fact that in a letter from the secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Engineers’ Union in August, 1901, to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor, the threat was 
made to “lock out the members of the Brewery Work- 
mens’ Union,” 

The engineers’ union had the right to insist that en- 
gineers working in the breweries should belong to that 
organization, and if necessary as a last resort, to strike 
for its enforcement; but after securing that it had no 
moral right to refuse to work with or to furnish steam 
for workmen who are members of a bona fide union of 
their trade and with them affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Apart from these findings, I will say that the larger 
question of trade jurisdiction between the organizations 
above referred to will be taken up for consideration and 
adjudication by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at its meeting April lM, 1902, at 
Washington, D. C., at which meeting the organizations 
in interest are invited to have a representative. 

Desirous of aiding and bringing about an adjustment 
of the local controversy and the re-employment of the 
locked out brewery workers, with the concurrence of all 

yarties concerned, I conferred with a committee of the 

tmploying Brewers’ Association, and secured a confer- 
ence with them for the representatives of the Brewery 
Workmen’s Union and it is anticipated that an honor 
able understanding may be reached. 
Fraternally yours. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





CHARTERS ISSUED 


Number of Affiliated Unions. 


National and International Unions affiliated, April 1, 
1902, with the American Federation of Labor......... 





EEE ins ae 
City Centrals avaannn ae .. 379 
Local and Federal Trade Unions.........................0.000+ 1409 

..1900 
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Charters Issued to April 1, 1902. 
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Central Labor Union, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


FOR MARCH, 1902. 


Central Labor Council, Shreveport, La. 
United Labor League, Wilmington, Del. 
ra County Trades Assembly, Gloversville, 


Trades and Labor Council, E. Palestine, Ohio. 
Central Labor Union, Lebanon, Pa. 

Trades and Labor Council, La Salle, Ill. 

Labor Trades Council, Dennison, Tex. 

Western Central Labor Union, Seattle, Wash. 
Trades and Labor Assembly, La Grande, Ore. 
Trades and Labor Council, La Crosse, Wis. 
Central Labor Union, Montpelier, Vt. 

Central Labor Union, Salem, Mass. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Marshalltown, low8. 
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Central Labor Union, Alliance, Ohio, 
Federated Trades Council, Orange, N. J. 
Central Labor Union, Princetown, wae. 
Central Labor Union, El Paso, Tex 
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LOC: 


No. 9659, Welland, Ont. 

No. 9660, Asheville, N.C 

No. 9661, Merritton, Ont. 

No, 9662, Waukegan, III. 

No, 9669, Kankakee, Ill. 

No. 9672, Edgerton, Wis. 

No, 9677, Lakefield, Ont. 

No. 9679, Sturgis, Ky. 

No. 9682, Addison, 

No. 9728, Whee ling, Ww Va. 

No, 9690, Birmingham, Ala. 

No. 9686, Spencer, Mass. 

No. 9687, Passaic, N. J. 

No. 9688, Benton Harbor, Mich, 

No. 9691, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

No. 9693, Nazareth, Pa. 

No. 9694, Kansas City, Kans. 

No. 9696, Shum, ie Be 

No. R658, } Newport News, Va. 

No. 9700, Roswell, N. M. 

No. 9701, Linton, Ind. 

No. 9705, La Grande, Ore. 

No. 9706, Rock port, Ind. 

No. 9707, Briceville, Tenn. 

No. 9710, Marseilles, Ill. 

No, 9712, Passaic, N. J. 

No. 9738, La Grande, Ore. 

No. 9713, Dubuque, Ia. 

No. 9715, Moberly, Mo. 

No. 9716, Odon, Ind. 

No, 9717, Foxcroft, Me. 

No. 9718, New Buraside, III. 

No. 9719, Bloomfield, Il. 

No. 9720, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

No. 9723, Coal Creek, Tenn. 

No. 9724, Clay City, ‘Ind. 

No. 9725, Sebring, Ohio. 

No. 9726, Savannah, Ga, 

No. 9730, Marshalitown, Ia. 

No. 9732, Springfield, Mo. 

No, 9733, Elkhart. Ind. 

No. 9734, Conneaut, Ohio. 

No. 9735, Loraine, Ohio. 

No. 9736, Batavia, N. Y. 

No. 9739, Ottawa, Ill. 

No. 9740, Marion, Ind. 

No. 7118, Vincennes, Ind. 

i I sis cineca encdinhcnnioaidalaamintt 43 

ho and Masons’ Helpers, No. 9668, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hod Carriers, No. 9664, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Cork Workers, No. 9665, Toronto, Ont. 

Quarrymen, No, 9666, Barre, Vt. 

Cement Workers, No. 9667, Wichita, Kans. 

Hod Carriers, No. 9668, New Castle, Pa. 

Laborers, No. 9670, Des Moines, Ia, 

Quarrymen, No. 9671, East Blue Hill, Me. 

Crold Beaters, No. 9673, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—— r Carriers, No. 9675, Baltimore, Md. 

“—s lermakers’ Helpers and Heaters, No. 9676, Cleve- 
and, O. 

Glass She arers, No. 9678, Salem, N.J. 

Laborers, No. 9680, Lake C harles, La. 

Pavers, No. 9681, Trenton, N. 

Hod Carriers, No. 9683, Steubenville, 0. 

Slaters, No, 9684, New Orleans, La. 

House Movers, No. 9685, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Steampipe Boiler Coverers, No. 9689, Cleveland, O. 

Foundrymen, No. 9692, Tampa, Fla. 
Slate, Tin and Sheet Iron Roofers, No, 9695, Fair- 
mont, Ww. 
Cement Tie 9674, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mosensriors and Mortarmen, No. 9697, Vincennes, 
ne 

Cement Workers, No. 9698, Iola, Kans. 

eee Sawyers and Bunchers, No. 9699, St John, 


lagers and Tilemakers, No. 


Wall Paper Machine Printers and Color Mixers, 
No. 9703, Hackensack, N. 


J. 
> eklayers and Masons’ Helpers, No. 9704, Lincoln, 


eueine and Tent Workers, No. 9708, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dredgemen’s Prot. No. 9709, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cement and Rock Asphalt Laborers, No. 9711, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 

Sanitary Workers and Street Cleaners, No. 6064, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Newsboys and Bootblacks, No, 9714, Ashtabula, O 
Stone Quarrymen, No, 9722, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Shingle Weavers, No. 9727, Ballard, Wash. 
Ornamental Plaster Casters, No. 9729, St. Louis, Mo. 
Elevator Operators, No. 9731, St. Paul, joenn. 
Medicine Workers, No. 9702, Findlay, 0 . 
“eee Glass Workers, | No, 9787, Philadelphia, 
"a 
Hodcarrie Ts, No, 9741, Greenwich, Conn, 
Slaters and Tinners’ Helpers, No. 9742, Cleveland, O. 
bo Thread Glove Makers, No. 9748, Johnstown, 


Pipe Layers, No. 9744, Des Moines, Ia. 


INTERNATIONALS. 
International Association of Tube Workers. 


STATE BRANCHES 
Pennsy!vania, 


Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1902, 
Following is a statement of receipts and expenses for 
the month of March, 1902, (The months are abbreviated 
thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d.) 
1902. RECEIPTS. 
March. 
1. Balance on hand $4, 
8. Central laborunion, Amsterdam, N Y, sup... 10 
Federal labor 8369, tax o, u, d, 01, J, f, m, $8; 
assess, 50c; d f, $1 
Federal labor 8369, C ASBEBS....................c0ee0eee 86 
gg candlers and packers 9230, tax, 
"01, 





adesonaecdatapnonsencosesnemeneenanvesanéentenreincsons contene 8 00 
Federal labor 8166, acct feb tax.... ................+ 460 
Bolt and nutmakers 9198, tax, J, f, 4.50; d f, 

II cos senthieeunniisietiilde “sileuimnniaaiaiiauenlesaninn 6 75 
Federal labor 8337, tax, jan........... 90 
Button workers 8789, tux, a. 01, J 200 
Gas workers 88382, tax, j, ac alten 1 60 
Masons and builders laborers 74418, tax, f, 

OE eee : 6 5O 
Saw smiths 7173, tax, j, f, m, $3.45; df, $2 5 75 





Federal labor 9502, tax, Jamn................c.cccceeeeeees 2 








Iron molders helpers 7321, tax, fe b, $8 df, as 2 00 
Laborers 8771, tax, J, f, $1. 30; di, 65x 1 95 
Federal labor 8281, sup..... 50 
Trades and labor as-e m, Savannah, Ga, tax, 

“~ | 9 RASA sae 2 
Federal labor 7065, tux, o, n, d, 1, ~ oe 2 20 
Bro stationary firemen, tax, d. 01 ‘ 20 62 
Coffee, spice and b p worke rs 9338, tax, bal f.. 2 40 


Carpe t layers 9061, tax, f, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 








Ship drillers 9087, tax, 0, n, d.. . 24 75 
Horsenail finishers and assorters 7091, d, Ol, -_— 

0 BACOE Bn cccvcccccccccrecsseree oe ° ‘ ) 
F 7403, tax, j, f, ‘$i. 30; d, f, 6 x 95 
Eugene E Nice adv, POET TI icenniinbninsnavesnanen 15 00 
Quigley furniture co, adv, AM FED.............. 25 00 
Kockmens 8684, tax, n, d, 01, aaa caaalatal 9 75 


Horsenail makers, Pp and b 6170, tax, uf $7. 25; 
d f, $7.25 l4 


© De cMDrccccccessccse-ccecscccece- ose 











Federal labor 9444, tax, j... initaatiueee 1 40 
J Hullett, baltimore, Md, sup. : suinsinde 25 
Tobacco sti ippers $9608, aces sanccoecnnsenese nin 75 
Federal labor 8620, sup.. 3” 
Cc — labor council, Whate ‘omb, “W ash, 

esiiesisiesiaiiaiihe 5 00 
Fede ral labor 8276, ‘sup... 5 00 
a! Ye 1 00 
Freight handlers 881, sup. sieelatiitaa hieiaae 800 
Laborers prot 8049, tax, f, $1. iO; ‘sup, SOc; d f, 

$1.50.. sdnianaas 3 
Federal labor 9279, lax, ‘0, a, d,0l, j, $3; sup, — 
Federal labor 9598, tax, f, $5.30; > SUP, $3.75; d 

| EARS eS 14 35 
Federal labor am, fo, j, a, 8,0, n, d, 01, ry <4 

$3.25; assess, 70c; lel Nea 475 
Federal labor nab, 4 iene ane 5 
Awning workers $169, su 100 
Federal labor 7513, tax, f, 

«DER ener 8 00 
Boilermakers and machinists helpers 9574, = 
Slate and tile roofers 91° 37, n, d, 01; jit z 

$5; sup, 0c 5 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, f, $5; sup, $2. 50; d 

i i hcunsinqnesanaecnepnpeccossezevesmereramamnumninhruvnniicingiaaees Ls” 
Central labor, eatingean, W Va, tax,d,’0l, 
5G Fas CU BIB 20. cccessesevesccsececcscesodsonssese 5 00 
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3. Laborers prot 8724, tax, m, $2; sup, 80c; d, f, $2 


Ship caulkers 6346, tax, j, f, m, $2.70; sup, 


$2; d f, $1.86 " RES 
Riggers prot is ‘tax, a € $2.30 ; banetd 60c; d 
icecéhen na 








Federal labor 9520, tux, "$5.30; 

Foundry laborers and chippe <4 o173, tax, 
acct f,$; sup, c.. 

Mineral and soda wate r bottle rs 9275 5, ‘tax, - 
©. BEBO > meee, BBe's SF, FOG ..00...crcccccsecescocvesseces 

Federal inbor'6o07, t ax, f, $2; sup, $1.20; d, 
f, 


$2 
Hod carriers and | masons tenders 9 2, tax, 
f, $1.75; sup, ec ; d f, $1.75... caleeal ° 
Retail clerks intl local 513, sup.. ae 
Fishermens prot 9423, bal f, TR ncncsceneocescesessnssce 
Tanners prot 9119, 0, n, G, tAX ...........-ceccecee eens 
Federal labor 8879, tax, j, f, #0c; sup, $1.75; d 
OR CAS daar aie a RS 
Federal labor 9174, tax, n, d, : 
Federal labor 9626, tax, f, th: 
Federal labor 8464, tax, j. 
. Empire furniture company, adv, AM FED, 
BOPt, "OL...........ccccccecrecceccorreccccrescesssecsccscerenccoees 
Brunswick balke collender ¢ o, adv, AM FED, 
OE Ti cccevonesssnnsescssosesevansensavonsesontesscentnepeveceese 
Federal labor, 7520, tax, di ace asian 
Trades and labor council Valle jo, Cal, tax, 
yee y . eae eee 
Central trades and intborassem, Centralia, Ill, 
tax, a, m, j, j, a. 8 
Ship drillers, 9036, tax, f, R0C ; d f, 
Federated trade . counc il, Reading, Pa, tax, 
ao m, G, To £.. 

W hitewashers roi 9021, tax, d, 01 mt z $2. 10; 
> See ‘ 
Laborers prot, 7 20, t lax, ‘d, Ol, _ ‘acet r eae 
United hatters of N A, tax, EERE : 
Lehr tenders and shove boys, 7 7: 583,  »- = 
Federal labor, 8957, tax, m, $10; d f, $id. _— 
Gas workers, 8051, tax, f, $225; df, "92.25........ 
Weiss beer porters and soda ‘water handiers 
ES 4 ee 
Central labor coune il, Shreveport, La, sup... 
Federal labor 9659, SUp................scccsesseee eoreeees 
Federal labor 9660, sup.. ie 
Federal labor 9661, sup 
Coffee, spice and i p workers 9538, sup ....... 
— fed of workingmen of Porto Rico, tax, 

, a, 01, j, f, m, a, $5; sup, $3.50.................... 
Central labor, Wilkes Barre, Pa sup. va 
Bill posters 7419, tax, j, $8; sup, #.............. 
Tar and gravel roofers 84150, tax, f, $1.40; sup, 

Rs Scioscia cohiceieeicniieaaigiaas Hieieinannannsount 
Slate and tile roofers 95 j21, sup. , 
Iron chippers prot 8589, sup..... 
Federal labor 7087, sup .......... 
Laborers prot 9619, i ibiccupsbatncnns 
. sacl ty pegreunen! Gites, tax,  eanacints 
Iron workers hel pers 8412, tax nm, d, 01, j 
Federal labor 9240, tax, f $20 ; a 
Laborers prot 9512, tax, f, $8.05 05; 4 f, $8. 8.05........ 
Trades council, Mans eld, O, tax, . m, a, J, 

IE Dicencenienicnaictangnndenrencrenstnnipiintigesaseenqvemmueneene 
Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, sup.... 
Rubber workers 8758, j, f, $1.95; d f, 95c. 
PeGeral IADOF GHEE, CA Ke §...ccccccrecccesecceceseccesseces 
—— labor, Worcester, Mass, tax, j, j, a, 8, 





































Hodcarriers fe 
— co trades assem, Gloversville, N Y, 


A Ti Ti ccascnsies. --cndiieunienenannimennencesuanerenien 
United lobar league, — and vicin- 
RN ete AR ESR aD 
Trades and labor council, E Palestine, O, 


su 
Trades and labor council, “i wore Ohio, 









TE, GM, FB, A MB, GS By GS Whe De BH Wbecceescccese 
Federal labor 0 SRC 
Bricklayers and masons helpers 9663, sup..... 
ST EE 
Central labor, Lebanon, Pa, G8P.......< at 
Ship caulkers 5600, —, bal a, 8, 0, n, d. 


Federal labor 9401, i dsnimeneenenisati 
Bleachery workers ‘geil, sup. 
Hat tip printers 9631, sup. 

kmens 8684, sup........ 
Team drivers intl, sup. 


Central labor, Charlotte, N C, sup.............. ai 
Sewer diggers Cy shovelers 8662, tax, j, f, 
$10.20; sup, $2.50; di f, $5.10.............ccccceeseereeeeee 


o 


— 


on 


pom a 1 » BSesS< 
RSS3 SSSqSssss SSS SSSESSS 


. Hodcarrier 9668, 


wo Be ee meoen 
S S8Serxss 


~ 
1 
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sup, 40¢; , 5 C..... 
Millwrights pe he 
$3.75; sup, 70c; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 7390, tax, j, f, $3.10; sup, 0c; 
its tei aciateiachiias acidic ieamameiiaaiimadenamegs 
Federal Jabor 7155, tax, n, d, $4; sup, = 
“——. and nutmakers 7375, tax, Jj, $2.50 








Cap emer wae 
Milkers 849, tax, n, d, 01, j.. 
Federal labor 91 38, tax, ly acet 








. Central trades and labor council, Will Co, 


OS OS eee 
Federal labor S083, tax, f, $4; d f, $4.. wens 
Federal labor 8714, tax, j, f, $1. 20; df, 60c........ 
Federal! labor 9 257, tax, 
Federal labor 8413, tax, j 
Granite polishers R642, ‘tax, Jj, f, $5.10; d f, — 
Central labor, Rome, Ga, tax, oO, n, 
Federal labor’ 8690, tax, m, $83. 3.06 5 d f, $3.05...... 
Federal labor 9459, tax, j.. : 
Federal labor 7146, tax, j _ 
Federal labor 9384, tax, d, OL, J......... 
Ice handlers 9507, tax, f, $1. 65; d f, $1.65 
Trades and labor coune il, La Salle, Ill, sup.. 
GE eee ae 
Quarrymens 9666, sup....... — 
Cement workers 9667, UD cuncocenecevarcecones 
Federal labor 9325, tax, j..... ecmel 
Glove workers 8380, tax, | eee es 
Federal labor 8989, ‘tax, i j, a, 8,0, n, d, 01, ‘: 
Metal chippers 7446, tax, j, a, s, o, n, a $3.2: 

aii Wil Sasnstaniphadestininbinantcneinhe: Gailaanesantedpsindeitann 
Laborers prot 8654, tax, f, $1.65; d f, $1.65........ 
Hodearriers 5617, ‘tax, _ f, m, acct a, $1.40; 

| eee aes 
Federal labor 8631, tax, j, f, & 
1.50 























ap ie, I csnssetsinc asinccicieniiiiehinitensingumanieiinbeistenienisn 
Quarry workers 8370, tax, f, $6; sup, $. 50 
d f, $6. 





Straw hat operators 9655, sup.. 
Brushmakers 6980, sup.......... 
Federal labor 9620, sup... 
Federal! labor 9613, sup... 
Ship carpenters 6976, sup. need 
Ordnance men 9585, sup... 
Nutmakers prot 9251, sup... 
Federal labor 8921, sup..... : 
Glass workers 9505, | ae e 
Federal labor 8038, tax, n, d, 01, j, acct f...... 
Federal labor 8073, ‘tax, J, i, m, a, m,j,j,a,s 
0, n, d, 01; j, $4.70; sup, 25¢ 
Federal labor’ 9449, sup Seat 
Hod carriers 73438, sup......... 
oo weavers 9004, tax, f, 













sup $1.25; d f, 








P. 
Federal labor 9669, sup. 
Laborers 9670, sup...... ... 
Quarrymens 9671, sup... 7 
Federal! labor 967: 3, sup... hnasiaahinnsinneaneaiinmeenanaineniatins 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax f, $2.10; d f, 
Federal labor 7167, tax, J f,m “y b f, $2.. : 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, t $3.54 50; d i 
Central labor, Broce kton, ” Mass, tax, a, 01, to 
and including  \, SNe 
Shirt waist and laundry on, tox. 3, £..... 
oo, cabinet workers 7294, tax, t, $2.80; df, 





Laborers prot by tax, J, j, a, 8, O...... 
Sledge swingers 9380, tax, +4 Qbe: di 
Shinglers prot 9006, tax, J. a, 8, 6, A a *0l, 
Trades = labor council, Waukegan, ii, 
SIRE IAT Ti iicstscciashsceesiannibsinisaionlceinntmaabansbidindaidenasaiies 
Bro painters decorators and paperhangers, 
Plestovera? helpers 7485, tax, acct f... 
Federal labor 4657, tax, o, n, d, an bj 
Federal labor 7165, tax, s, 0, n x 
Laborers prot 9147, tax, f, $1.35; 4 f, #0 Biicescs = 
Re we rattan workers 9467, tax, f, $1.15; d 
Federal labor 9298, tax, j, f, $3; d f, $1.50. 
Federal labor 8883, tax, D a, 1, | 
Smith, Davis & co, adv, Aw FED, sept. 
Federal SE scsunsintcunscanesnintbes - 
LO. ee 
Pio dt 1x “sn ton, j, f, acct m, $8.50; sup, 
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7. Capmakers 8582, tax, f, $3.35; sup, $2; d f, 10. Bootblacks prot GB01, GUapp........000 secccosescccccccceee $1 00 
8 ER eee Be $8 70 Ship carpenters and caulkers 8401, ‘sup.. = 52 
$2 40 Quarry workers 8233, tax, Hospital attendants 8097, sup. deesaiasinintinhie 1 06 
SIR Rickc-snatinouncnnnanteitlianend , 41 00 Federal labor 9369, sup..... sileninbieitiaceaipiesadisiits 74 
6 % Tinners and slaters 73882, ti iX, n, >» We é Federal labor 6878, Supp................0000+ secssesees on 48 
$4.20; sup, 50c; d f, $1.0 5 75 Federal labor 8720, sup................ RAE 1 80 
5 15 Sheet, asphalt, tar, grave a] and slate roofers Federal labor 8185, ERE nee = 40 
150 8528, tax, d, O01; j, acct f, $2.25; sup, 30e. ° 2 55 Fire department employes 8846, ‘sup Seam 2 68 
Federal labor 8912, tax, m, $l; sup, 20c; d f, Steel plate transferrers 8956, sup................. 54 
\, 2. oe eee seseneuamaales eiaaand 2 20 Federal labor 81983, sup... eidaiinionccaashiionenicn 86 
pedorni labor 8241, tax, f, $1.40; OOS BOT Gs Rion nccsscsncnccecesaseccvacesoewes 18 
8 00 $1.40 eases gases a 3 40 Lace finishers 848, sup...... penweee . 1 24 
5 00 Sulphite and beater workers 91: - tax, Paper mill employes 9356, sup 2 00 
750 sup, $3; df, : 17 00 Asphalt block and vitrified bric k, ete, 7214, 
5 00 Sandstone aonb worke rs 8961, tax, f, acet SUD... on aness 23 
m, $3; sup, 50c; d f, $1.50 ............. - 5 00 Stone ramme rs 7219, sup. soneeoe ” 
250 Building trades council, Sharon, Pa, sup.. i 9 00 Quarrymens 8312, sup ... ; pneenpeneenanene 1 40 
8 00 Machine stone planermens, 9608, sup.. idiot 50 Stone pavers 7311, sup. ..... = : ‘ 1 00 
1% Laborers prot 9976, sup........................ mein wD Bolt and nutmakers 9448, sup.......... , ih 96 
1 65 Federal labor 9488, sup.. . 50 Horsenail workers 7180, SUP................00cceeeeeees 1 88 
150 Sailmakers prot, 5232, tax, ‘i f, $2.00; ‘SU, 50e; Mattressmakers 6809, sup pennetaabenboie -enseains SO 
7% "| Vi ESS Ate aaa aelte ies eaiared 485 Freight handlers 7556, sup a aca 20 
2 50 Federal labor 9056, sup. deeatesnewepenssuesynasen sents 5O Federal labor 7426, sup MEER 40 
610 Building laborers "g803, tax, f, m, $2; d f, $2 400 Street and buil ting labore ors 9147, _ ae 52 
2065 Flour mill employes #019, tax, a, m..... ‘ 2 25 Laborers prot 7148, sup .. semeanaianie sO 
275 Hod carriers 5058, tax, bal d, ’01 J, ete sup, United neck wear cutters 6939, sup ana 200 
180 ee ickanasbinien 2 52 Hodearriers 9004, sup a6 
3 0 Federal labor 9% 532, tax, j, ac ct ae eaten ites 5 00 Slate and tile r-ofers 8685, sup... soacdatatiectas 26 
10 00 8% Composition roofers 8712, tax, m, 80c; d f, Electrical workers 8966, sup...... ; neta 20 
10 00 "ERE: SE SCS SERIE eee Sterne : 1 60 Federai labor S811, sup ...... selma 50 
10 00 Federal labor 8535, tax, bal f, m, $13.15; ‘d f, Hodearriers 8931, sup..... re 20 
10 00 | SS ee ienebeutans ae 29 65 Hodearriers 8773, SUp..... ee me EE ft) 
3% Intl wood carvers asso, ‘tax, f » eile ll 32 og a ae 14 
10 Federal labor 9194, tax, o, n, d alc 78 Cement burners 8757, sup : cai 86 
7% —— labor 8920, tax, j,f, $3. 10; sup, $l; d Federal labor 8038, sup seen alata 40 
BB E=E—ee— EE : 6 20 Billers prot 7018, sup ne i) 
5 5 Contra! trades and labor asse mbly. Sparta, Marine fire mens prot, $8; sup. RRO 70 
8 5 Ill, tax, m, "Ol, to and including f, ’02... 10 00 Hodearriers 7542, sup... spininegetin 1 92 
Newsboys union SS Gerigeetes 62 Elevator men and porters 95 27, sup...... a 42 
2% Lumbermens union 9342, tax, f, $4.50; d f Brushmakers prot 7394, sup cain deaindanaoeeans 1 62 
I lic iacahialaetaaeatlaaaddchr- cmnhibiesnlgiinalehiecniniieaiaabiaaietaies 9 00 Federal! labor 8386, sup.... : 64 
5 75 Laborers prot 8079, tax, i sate 4 45 Hou-e shorers and movers 7417, sup......... 86 
Egg candlers and poultry y handlers 9479, tax, Hodearriers 9115, sup .. : ; 50 
5% f, $2.40; d f, $2.40....... ella 4 80 Federal labor 9A, sup : 24 
Am socie ty ‘of plate engrave rs 9003, ‘tax, f, Federal labor 9302, sup........ . . , 74 
5 50 $3.60; d f, $3.60.. seaseesseenensenee 7 20 Hodearriers 8489, sup . — 1 44 
10 © Fe leral labor 9399, tax, f, $2.10; d f. $2.10 en 4 20 Freight handlers 9134, sup fabio 14 
50 Federal lk: bor 9066. tax, f, $1.65; d f, $1.65..... 3 30 Drillers and tapers 8774, sup...... pedis 110 
1% Coal handlers 9022, tax, j sunbsaesmeeaontbuens 8 25 Newsboys prot 977 sup 134 
110 Iron workers 8329, tax, d, "01, j , spnewnen 3 80 Soap workers 9446, sup 20 
20 Slate and tile roofers 8926, bal f.... sctiniasianid 50 Derrick mens 9199, sup 100 
10 Federal labor 8344, tax, f, $2; d f, $2........... 400 Glass potmakers #533, sup a 36 
30 Fibre pressers 933i, tax, f, $1.70; df, $1. es. 3 40 Hodearriers 8803, sup 5 
50 Federal labor 8786, tax, j 5 00 Starch workers 8038, sup 16 
i) Laborers prot 9438, tax, bal f, acct m, $2. ne Platers, helpers and metal scrubbers 8096, 
7 5 d f, $2.40. : eae 4 80 sup...... , . 4 
Federal labor 958 7, tax, e 3 $4.40; d f, $1.49......... 8 80 Packers and nailers 7489. sup iO 
4% Hodcarriers 7542, tax, m, $4.80; d f, $4.80........ 9 60 Coffee, spice and b p workers 9538, sup... 96 
40 Soap workers 7442, tax, f, $3.03; (4 | ae 6 0 Fede ral labor 53868, sup 20 
5 0 Actors national prot, tax, f, m, a ................... 6 00 Bottling hou-e employes 7430, sup 60 
Miners tool — rs 9063, tax, f, m, a, m, j, Boilermakers, blacksmiths and machinists 
8% $1.75; d f, $1.75 ... escsecse 3 50 helpers #156, sup.. 5 25 
0 0 Compagine ge aeraie tr: inst itlantique, N = Bolt workers 91%, sup 90 
0 0 adv, AM Feb, dec seni , 50 00 Fe leral labor 9987, sup ‘ 80 
0 0 Hodearrie rs 5026, tax, j, f, $5; sup, $1; df, Ship riggers Si61, sup 30 
00 $2.50.. aa é 8 50 Paper boxmakers 300, tax, a, s, 0, n, d, 
00 Cement tile laversand tilemakers 9674 , Sup.. 10 00 , 2 pbnamtione sy 10 00 
Horsenail workers 9656, sup. 3 aouhakiendd 700 Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 
42 Laborers prot 9523 sup 750 for glove w #682, sup 5 00 
5 00 Boilermakers, blacksmiths and machinists Federal labor 841, tax, j,acect f 8 00 
700 helpers 9156, sup............ auvencemenatn aD Riggers, tarers and scrapers 959), sup 3 58 
Federal labor 8187, sup. ae sdauoeiaies , 50 Fi-hermens prot 8906, tax, o ; a2 
00 Horsenail makers 6170, sup ponsieapaen 5 00 Federal labor 9068, tax, n, d 
9 42 Knot sawyers 8538, sup... : paiva es 2 40 Federal tabor 964, tax, bal f - 
Federal labor 9583, sup. : ae ReRIEPS 1 00 Millers prot 920), tax, f,35e; d f, 35c 70 
5 @ Slate and tile roofers 9552, sup pneionibnun 2 60 Amer fed of musicians, tax, m ‘ 10 50 
5 75 HS Whiteman, Jamestown, N Y, sup , 2 85 Boilermakers helpers, heaters and testers 
1% Cement workers 8917, tax, $5.50; sup, Sve; d f, MAL, tax, £31.35; d f, $4.35 - 8 70 
2 45 a 11 Mosaic and enciu-tic tile layers, tax, f m... 10 85 
Street one building labore rs 7405, tax f, $2: Federal labor 7187, tax, f, $10.75; df, $10.75.. 21 9” 
2 50 sup, $1; d f, $2 5 00 —_—! laborers 8908, tax, bal f, m, $3; df, 
Artesian well diggers 9321, tax, f, 90e, sup, $1.0 .. ; 45 
0 00 ie; d £, 90c : Partie 2 20 Fede * ‘labor 8073, tax, ‘f, 70e; df, 70e 1 40 
2 50 Federal labor 6729, sup ‘ 1 00 Ship ¢ es nters and caulkers 8419, tax, a f, 
14 Paper carriers 9675, sup é " 10 00 m, $8; d, f, $4 . 10 00 
2 25 10. Amer soc iety plate engravers 9003, sup. 1 46 Fed + od tae wr 8720, tax, f, $3. 0: d f, $3.59 700 
2 70 Pipe coverers 9125, eee ae 24 Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, f, $7.50; 
Negative cutters 8176, sup $2 df, $7.50 ; 15 00 
2 30 Interior marble and slate cutters and set- Shipe arpenters 8797, tax, d 3 30 
450 ters 8855, sup.............. scccosesesoenn . 26 Central = council, San Be ‘rnardino, ¢ val, 
2 % Laborers 9454, sup... 26 tax, d, ol; j,f " 250 
5 00 Canvassing agents and solicitors 8é 60 Veget ible aie butt mmakers 7516, tax,! 
1 00 Billers prot, sup..............-+. RA IL Mt 5 10 $2.55; d f, $2.55 ..... RRL LAR 5 10 
0 00 Federal labor 9133, ER EEL 2 00 Federal labor 922}, tax, d, 01; j, acet f...... ” 6 00 
Granitoid and cement workers 8172, sup.. .... 8 00 Pavers prot 8895, tux, f, $1.65; df, $1.63... ....... 8 39 
7 35 
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Electrical workers helpers 9579, tax, f, $1.25; 
SAE EE ESSE Ee a 

Federal trades counc il, San Jose, Cal, tax, j, 
a, 8, O, n, d... i 

Saw mill workers 8377, tax, < ‘$17 75; d f, ‘$i. 5 

Hodcarriers 8808, tax, d, sahieidtesnienstaiiteniadanas 

Shingle weavers "9094, tux, i $1.30; d f, $1.30 

Labore rs prot 8856, tax, 'bal, f, m, $3.65; d f, 





Ps ser boxmakers 8972, tax, j, f, $10; d f, $5..... 
Boilermakers hel pers und heaters 9676, sup.. 
Boilermakers helpers and heaters — p- 
Federal labor 9677, sup .. = : 
Glass shearers 9678, a 
Federal labor 9679, sup ...... ne 
Laborers union 9680, sup 
Federal labor 8330, sup..... 
Capmakers 9351, sup inioninsieineiamers eee 
Distillery and yeast workers 9117 1, sup. savnennnets 
United glass workers 9441, sup.. 
Boilermakers helpers 9600, tax, 
OT SS eee eee 
Hodearriers and tenders 8981, tax, f, 50c; sup, 
50c 
wy molde rs he Ipe rs $471, tax, f, 85; sup, 50c; 











ri 65 
Wire weavers “O414, tax, 


f, $7.10; sup, (0c; d 
Sf $7 10 cnethasadierehanonhanitasneqsunnshaemmnaiaenestieennee 


d f, 
Fede ral labor 8326, tax, mar, 90c; sian 10c; 
EEE ccicihacniidiascneninsivndigtatimbutaiieigans 
Soil nae and fitting moulders 8816, su : 
Federal labor 8065, tax, f, $6.30; d f f $6.5 0 bisa : 
Com position, gravel and asphalt roofers 9407, 
tax, o, n,d 
Federal labor 9504, tax, f, $2.15; d f, $2.15..... , 


. Bro of carpenters and joine rs of A, tax, f...... 


Central labor, Lorain, Ohio, tax, may, sol to 
apr ’02.. 
Hodearriers prot 9534, tax, acct f. 
Iron workers 9261, tax, f, $10. 10; 
Icemens prot 9254, tax: n, d, "01; 
Anneaters prot 8721, tax, f, $1.35; 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, f, $10; 
Central labor, Sayre, 
Brushmakers prot 6980, > re > f, $3.. 
Federal labor 9280, tax, f, ”. 35; € so. henenaee 
Livery — employes 8529, ky bat o, n, d, 
re 4 | OR 2 A SRR Cie 
Knot sawyers 8338. tax, j, f, $10; d f, $5........... 
Building laborers 7471, tax, f, $3.25; df, $3.25 
ER 
Iron, steel and nail workers $233, tax, mar, 
$4.55; sup, $2.50; d f, $4.85 
Central labor, Mi. Carmel, 
2.50; sup b5e 
Pavers 9681, ee 
Federal labor 2, sup. 
Hodecarriers 9683, sup.... 
Slaters union 9684, sup. ‘ 
House movers 9685, sup ........... 
Federal labor 8476, tax, f, acct f..... 
Stablemens 8760, tax, s, 0, n, acct a.. 
Capmakers 9578, a 
C G Butts and co, sub, AM FED. 
Federal labor 7397, sup............. 
Coke workers 7576, sup a 
Federal labor 8941, sup 
Curbstone cutters 8512, sup. 
Federal labor 8877, sup........ 
Snappers int! union, su 
Indurated fibre workers 7296, sup.. 
Plasterers laborers 8478, su 
Stove foundry laborers #002, su 
Curbstone cutters, setters and layers 9186, sup 
Federal labor 9456, BD icesnccssencsevsenewnscnsescecsosene 
Federal labor 8539, sup.... i 
Coke workers 7577, sup.... 
Masters and mates , BU 
Street railway laborers 8876, sup 
Millers prot 9209, su 
Ice deliverymens 8392, sup. 
Federal labor 9362, sup..... 
Federal! labor 9174, sup... 
Hodcarriers 5617, sup..................06 
Reed and rattan workers 8698, sup.. 
Federal! labor 8037, su 
Federal labor 9421. sup..... 





df, 310. 
Pa, tax: j j, als, b, n. 


Pa, tax, d, ’¢ 

















Twine strin-ers 8711, RN accisaiatarnsisinnaseiuabenteee 
A E Nettleton, Syracuse, N Y, sub, Am FED 
nee G Flagg and co, adv, ‘AM FED, 

sep 


= 


+ 
¥ 
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12. Steel and dee plate finishers 8810, bal f, 


m, $1.10; d 
Paper mill workers 9355, tax, f, $11; d f, $11.. 
ilk peddlers prot 6933, tax, Oo, 1, d, ’01 j 
Shipw rights, —_— and ship joiners 8734, 
tax, f, $7; df, 
Ship caulke rs'7562, tax, f, $3.05; d f, $3.05........ 
Hodcarriers 8148, tax, 8, O, .............cssesceee- see 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, tax, mar, 
$18.80; d f, $18.80. whe 










f, 
Cc hainmakers national, tax, j 
Federal labor 8060), tax, mar, L 75; d A 





d f, $1. 35. 
Riggers prot 9142, tax, Jj, f, $1.20; d f, 60c 
Laborers prot 9504, tax, f, "$9; d f, $9 
Foundry helpers $433, tax, 0, n, d..... als 
Hodcarriers 9531, tax, f, $2; d f, $2............-...0. 
Undertakers asst 9049, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, "01 rds 

TRIES ae eo pC ann 
Labor trades council, Denison, Tex, sup....... 
Federal labor 9686, sup............ 
Federal labor 9687, sup.... 
Federal labor 9688, su 
Steam pipe boiler coverers 9689, sup 

















Federal labor 969, sup 

ee. ee 
Ship carpenters 6606, tax, f, m, $9.20; d f 00.20 
Quarrymens 9606, tax, f, "96.45: df, $6.45 oe 
Boot and shoe workers, no 210, sup.. oa 


Laborers prot 9145, sup 

Cloth spongers and refinishers 9100, tax, 

Federal labor 9165, tax, o, n, d, ’01, 

wig ks and newsboys 8025, tax, j, f, 

Packers and nailers 7489, tax, f, $1.25; 
$1.25; sup, 20¢ 

Ice workers 9329, tax, mar, $1.10; sup, 





eecces ; . ‘tie: 
pabiesebieneiencniimpaniniababemionsmiidiias 7 ; 


25e; df, 





$1.10 
Freight handlers 7556, sup...................000..eee00 
Boat builders 8808, tax, a, m, j, j wi4; sup, 
1.25 





Fishermen prot 6821, tax . 70¢ 
wow labor 8821, tax, f, $i -75; sup, oes 3 £ 
_ LTE RE 
Reeeere eaten 7219, tax, f, $1.25; sup, 50c; 
d f, $1.2: 
Car w heel moulders and helpers 9343, tax, 
EN SI ciressiicsonnnbevcueincabnnnenensbaioerts 
Federal labor 71, tax, f, 70c; sup, 7 
70¢ 








ox dante mye | yy egg packers 9 
f, $1: sup, $1; 
Ben Tillett, re Suh of check ford Feb. ll, on 
acct, org ex 
Federal labor 9641, 












PB none — , § fe ea 
Flour mill employes 7467, sup... ous 
Federal labor 8306, sup............... 
Pederal labor SG, SWP.......002-.-00ccrcecceseveseseeeees 
Calico printers and back tenders 9361, sup... 
Federal labor 8020, Sup. ............cccsscsserssseseeses 
Laborers prot 9523, sup 
Laborers 9145, su 
Wire workers 9414, sup.. 
Federal labor 8326, su 
Iron and steel workers 9187, sup 
Hosiery workers 9007, sup.. 
Hodcarriers 8020, sup....... 
Gas workers 8832, sup... 
Federal labor 9271, sup.. 
Laborers — 9124, = 
Lock workers 9854, 8 
Slate, gravel, coment and tile roofers 9176, 
RR . . 
Tube workers 8077, sup.. 
Hodcarriers 8776, sup..... 
Snappers prot 9544, su 
lron pipe workers 7581, 
Federal labor 8508, sup pevonse 
Federal labor 8838, sup... vee 
Federal labor 8532, BBD cosic -scoercccvecnsersvereevencoose 
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Glove workers 8722, sup.......... 








Freight handlers 9335, sup... | __ESRRRES PR nea haa Rew hctaes nee salute SE 8 
Federal labor 9285, sup ........ sili Federal labor 7412, tax, f, $3; sup, $1.88; d f£, $8 7 
Federal labor 9880, SUP  ........20...ssssscssceceseeeeee Derrickmens 9499, tax, f, $2.70; sup, $1 60; d f, 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- Rl eR Re cE se al ES ae 7 
IA TIN ccd anchdesdionclsdidalsninidedannishiniapiaiasinenaad oan 1 Central trades and labor assembly, Bridge- 
Paper carriers prot and benevolent 5783, sup eee a 
Paper boxmakers 8972, sup... 2 Federal labor 9644, sup ee siaiabialasi 8 
Laborers prot 7359, SUDP..................e0-00. ; Federal labor 9635, sup ....... ciate o 3 
Bottle packers and laborers 9076, sup..... 1 eee 5 
Federal labor 6482, SUP .... ....-...0..000-00 Electrical workers and linemen 9001, tax, j, f, 
Egg candlers and packers 9230, sup . I one shatchiaicttad Dedcemdndmeagiia 2 
Hodcarrier~ prot 9534, sup................ 1 Federal! labor 8782, tax, J, f, $1.65; d f, 75c........ 2 
Federal labor 8129, sup........... 2 Federal labor 9575, tax, acct f, $2.80; sup, $1.10; 
Block cutters 8576, sup .......... ee seniebiniarmnmenniancieniisineminnartacaneninn 4 
Asphalt workers 8106, sup......... Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls,8 D, sup 7 
Mineral mine workers 8588, sup.. = 1 Federal labor 9133, tax, bal f, acct m, $5; sup, 
Federal labor 741 3, SUP...........-.c0..sssescsseeseeseceres I I acacia eaededmeiainnbeatalitae 14 
Composition gravel and asphalt roofers 9407, United textile workers, sup.... ee 6 
SESS: CRSA RAR ig Bro of holders-on 8224, sup 5 
Capmakers 9412, sup................ . Laborers prot 9259, tax, mar, $21; d f, $21........ 42 
per mill workers 9355, sup.. Federal labor 8228, tax, J, f, m, $4.65; d f, $8.10 7 
Milkmens prot 7571, sup......... oe Riggers and ship liners 9580, tax, Jj, f, $8.90; 
Dorern prot GBVG, BUP..............0cecscerereserorseeees i TE niestnrcanchuriaiieshtaiaphiabiamemeiidnidhédaene 6 
Federal labor 8875, sup... a Cloth hat and capmakers 9181, tax, mar, 35c; 


Federal labor 9502, su p... 


Ship caulkers 7562, sup........... st Federal labor 8328, tax, f, $1.10; d f, $1.10......... 2 
Gill net fishermen SESSA Stone derrickmen 6721, tax, f, $3.15; d f, $8.15.. 6 
Directory workers 9014. sup.... ae Flour mill employes $581, tax, mar, 0c; df, 
Quarrymens prot 9166, SUP.............cc0cc0c0seeseeee- | ear St ci ere sol ck ee 


borers prot 9430 


p Eee 
Hodcarriers and building laborers 4054, sup... 


SSSNSRSRES 
















Federal labor 9257, tax, f, $1.65; st.p, 50c; d f, 












Street laborers 7120, tax, f, $1; d f, $1 ania 
Federal labor 9461, tax, acct f.................cceseeeeee 


18. Western central labor union, Seattle, Wash, 14. Federal labor 8818, sup....... ietsidiataeblint betaine $1 02 
GI secs enovorernsnncneoorssave: conceeseeen- snsosmesonssentonesavens $5 00 Federal labor tt histennpinaniesinassieianne ‘ 20 
Foundrymen 9692, sup.......... 10 00 Solar printers and operators 8710, sup... ‘ 86 
Federal labor 9693, sup......... 10 00 Uarry WOrkers 8384, SUP................cccceeeeseeeee : 18 
eee = ee 10 00 Vell, cistern and cellar diggers 8940, sup...... 82 
Central labor union, Cambridge, Mass, tax, Wall paper, machine printers and color 

“eee 4 Sf ee inieviaaaian 5 00 ERR a eS a eae 5O 

Trades council, Newark, N Y, tax, a, s, 0, n, Federal labor 8152, sup... 40 
Ei cisiaeanagiasbineiadinniesiossan evievenmanatanniiniorne 5 00 Federal labor 8208, sup........... 3 70 
Central abor union, Torrington, Conn, tax, Newsboys 9518, sup.......... 26 

Rh BI Be Oy Bice ccncctnasensensesnnnatennanvessnanpnasscnonene 5 00 Federal labor 6925, sup 1 00 
Central labor union, Paducah, Ky, tax, j, a, Federal labor 9365, sup...... mina 1 36 

Bh Oh, BR A voensnnecnennpsereccessenecoonzesosumnesennagtnagoenees 5 00 Federal labor 8564, sup............. . 1 40 
Federa! labor 8170, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 60c...... 1 20 Federal labor 8552, sup.... acdemameaitebsehtiahis 16 
Federal labor 8162, tax, f, $1.75; d f, $1.75........ 3 50 Federal labor 8198, sup..................s0:::+« a 8&8 
Federal labor 7204, tax, f, $5.10; d f, $5.10......... 10 20 Feder «| labor 8874, tax, f, $1.50; d f, $1.50........ 8 00 
Federal labor 9374, tax, mar, $1.15; d f, $1.15... 2 30 Federal labor 9193, tax, f, $3.50; d f, $3.50........ 7 00 
Federal labor 8093, tax, f, $1; d f, $1 200 Federal labor 6415, tax, f, $6.50; d f, $6.50........ 18 00 
Federal labor 9087, tax, f, $2; d f, $2. = 400 Button workers prot 7023, tax, mar, $3.90; d 
Iron molders hel pers 9344, tax, n, d, 01, j...... 2 90 SR ee a 7 80 
RD UE Fit Wg Buvececsssenssccccccicssesnsonnnce 8 75 Federal! labor 9466, tax, f, 60c; d f, 60c............ 1 20 
Shipwrights, caulkers and ship joiners 8828, Clay miners and laborers 9810, tax, mar, $4.50; 

I MI sich aiaidentasaabicesieatiiesnid<aaaueuiaminonseiniinean 4 50 iin HE inistiiesdeentcie dbeianniiteirenensibnieiinadadadamemnmueisieim 9 00 
Bricklayers tenders 9231, tax, j, f, $3; d f, $1.50 450 Sailmakers prot 9624, tax, mar, 70c; d f, 70c.. 1 40 
Straw hat operators 9591, tax, f. $1.95; d f, $1.95 3 90 Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, f, $2.70: d f" $2.70 5 40 
Bill posters and billers 9517, tax, f, m, $2; d f, Flour mill employes 8661, tax, f, $9.65; d f, 

de ceansieiimenieemunaneiaiiedaetbiintinions 400 | EER ET AAT AIL ENTREE ERLE : 19 30 
Machine blacksmiths helpers 8468, sup... 5 00 Federal labor 8217, tax, bal f, acct m, $1.50; d 
Federal labor 9626, sup ens 8 45 60 Bae 8 00 
ES EET ED 8 50 Granite polishers 9481, tax, f, 80c; d f, 80c....... 1 6 
Federal labor 9420, tax, f, $4.05; sup, 50c; d f, Federal labor 9079, tax, f, $1.75; d f, $1.75......... 3 50 
MII el aie et a es 8 60 Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
Federal labor 9510, tax, f, $3.05; sup, $1.25; d f, SS Ss [| « iS 2 00 
RENTER eR Es ered 7 36 Federal labor 8139, tax, f, $6.50; d f, $6.50......... 13 00 
Federal labor 8851, tax, jan, $4.25; sup, 75c 5 00 Hospital attendants prot 8007, tax, f, $2.25; d 
Federal labor 9368, sup...... ene 1 00 _ <AIMS Sale ci aim re 4580 
Federal labor 9657, SUD........ ......c..sccsecesseeeeeese 210 Federal labor 9477, tax, bal f, acct m, $8.45; d 
Federal labor 8330, tax, f, $1.65; 8 TITLE SLT ELLE DELLE RELL ET 16 90 

| RRR RRR ee OTR ON Ce ele 3 80 Blacksmiths helpers 9164, tax, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, f, 0c; sup, 50c; d iat I acdeh clas di aiehalihdicla ob erebleabaiestichdd ieeiiniaa iiiienniiiiaeomen 10 7¢ 

i See SEM I Re Federal iabor 8579, tax, 60c; d f, 60c................ 1 20 
Ax workers and helpers 959, tax, f, $1.70; Laborers prot 9523, tax, mar, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 15 00 

Be i i een anicenes 1: cotnerstcnsmivenenanennsconenie Brushmakers prot and benevolent 7304, tax, 

Builders laborers 9548, tax, acct f, $1.80; sup, ll tsicsacaasiiniidiad eniacinnteadeibicnidiahiiiadiadiaiinainiaiienbiasabaces 415 

CREE SIS aU RE li hd REM Federal labor 8805, tax, f, 70c; d f, 70¢.............. 1 40 
RE CLE LLEDAD Trades and labor council, Danville, Ill, tax, 

Iron molders helpers 9188, tax, j, j, a, s, 0, n, a a ettsntniins 5 

I WI I vssenscs cnocsusescasennsien Federal labor 8988, tax, acct f................0.c000000 2 
Iron molders helpers 9188, sup........................ Laborers 7351, tax, bal f, m, $3.30; d f, $6.60..... 9 
Slate, tin and sheet iron roofers 9695, sup...... Federal labor 8564, tax, Jam ................:ss0000ee0e 8 
Laborers prot 8654, SUD...............::cccsssesseeeeees Flour packers and nailers 6152, tax, j, f, m, a, 

4. Federal labor 9313, sup.......... Se TF RRTNREP een ale dee, Stee 5 
Federal labor 9113, sup.. 1 Green glass gatherers 8728, tax, mar, $1.50; d 
Caulkers 5600, sup................ na hiasdideniaianeancatieed eanehesansmnphrusaiieiadasainanneiany 8 
Freight handlers 7438, sup.. Federal labor 8180, tax, mar, 40c; d f, 40c........ 
Laborers prot 9105, sup........ Federal labor 8658, GUp................seecs0r sessessees 5 
Masons tenders 9296, sup.. Federal labor 9606, Gtp..............csescsccsrssecseseeses 10 
Sailmakers 8232, sup............. sa _  __ A” eee 10 
Bill posters and billers 9312, sup.... Cement workers 9698, sup 10 
Stoneware potters 8302, sup...... abe Shingle sawyers and bunchers 9699, sup 10 
Federal labor 9024, sup...... 1 Federal laber 9700, sup, ..............-..ces+e0+ 10 
Marble workers 8458, sup........ Federal labor 9700, sup.................-.-. ~ 2 
Iron workers hel pers 89u3, sup. 2 Federal labor 9701, supp .................+...s0.0serseeeeess 10 
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Superior trades and labor assembly, W. Su- 
perior, Wis, tax, 0, n, d, v1, j, f, m 
Federal labor 9497, tax, f, $7.95; sup, 

95 


$7. 


$2; d f, 
— ‘ labor union, ‘Columbus, Ind, tax, 
d, ,J, fm , 

prille rs aaa tappers S774, tux, 01, Te 

Plow workers 874, tax, if, 80c; ¢ i, Ba, 1c pbane 

Central labor union, Free land, Pa, tax, cody f, 
m, a,m, j 

Fede ral labor 9488, ‘tax, “acet - 

Federal labor 9622, tax, ucct f.. : 

Tobacco strippers 362% » bax, }, acc f : 

Freight handlers 9323, tax, f, $3.50; d f, $3./ 

Quarrymens prot 8615 5, ti ix, f, Sec: a f, We 

Spring bed —, mattressmakers 8145, tax, 
bal f, acct m, $l; d f, $1 

Central labor sean Dunkirk, ‘N Y, 
m, a, m, J, 

Fis h dre SSeCrs 7416, t 











tax, f, 





ax, jan. eee 


sat tax, Oo, 








Stone masons prot n, * Ol, J, 
ON ee weenie 
Riggers, tarers and se crape rs 9509, te ux, , $1.55; 

5 Eee 


Iron and steel worke rs 9516, tax, f, $5; “df, $ 
Bill —_ rs and Saas, tax, t, $1.70; d f, 


mar, 





pederai labor 8799, ‘bal f, “acct. 5c: df, 





formen and porters a, tax, 





Building eleva 


f, $2; sup, $1.50; d f, $2 seietieibin 
T rade sand labor assem, La ‘Grande, “Oreg, 
su cose ° ee 
Trade es and labor council, “La Cross Wis, 





RII cnet eenisdeieunncaeentine bbiueerebbatmdammnns 
Wall pape machine printers, etc, 9703, sup.. 
Bricklayers and mason~ hel pers 9704, sup..... 
Root mfg co, Cohoes, N Y, adv, AM FED, 
t, "02... 
Medic! ‘ine worke rs 9702, sup.. ‘ soe 
Federal labor 8454, tax, f, 75c; sup, $ 
Federal Libor 9373, sup.. i 
Laborers and helpers 9653, sup... 7 
Glove and mitten workers pont, 9652, sup 
Laborers prot 8724, sup.. 
Millwrights and machine Ty 
sup.. 
Hode irrie rs 8902, ‘ta 4 1, 
Mattress workers #493, ony i We: 
af, #0e. : 
Federal labor 8630, ‘sup. en 
Federal labor 8799, sup. 
Federal labor 7217, sup. .. 
Poultry dressers and egg 
Laborers prot S204, sup........... 
Hodearriers 9531, sup...... ’ aieiitindin 
Hard wood floor layers 9075, sup emma 
Federal labor 8180, sup. : 
Cerealine workers 9282, sup......... 
Fire insurance agents 8530, sup.... 
Federal labor 8805, sup...... 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 84: 34, sup.. hence 
Federal labor 7501, sup aces 
Federal labor 9470, sup. Haas 
Federal labor 7155, sup...................... 
Shipwrights prot 7006, sup... 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders, 
ers, etc, 8001, sup bi 
Firemen's prot 063, sup. 
Bill posters and billers 9517, sup. 
Saw mill workers 8377, sup 
Federal labor 7413, sup...... 
Pilots union 8315, sup 
Federal labor #279, sup 
Federal labor 9066, sup. 
Laborers prot 8817, sup 
Axle workers 8815, sup. 
Laborers prot 8538, sup ' me 
Japanners and finishers 9069, — 
Lumber handlers 8449, sup..... ...... iat 
Great 8 bay oystermen 8201, sup ............ 
Ship carpenters and caulkers ante sup. 
Plasterers prot 7335, sup saonapeniane 
2, sup 
325, sup 





‘erectors 7473, 


cy eee 
ditt $2.25; 











8 $427, sup.... 

















“heat- 











Rubber workers 
Freight handlers $ 





Bricklayers tenders 9231, ied 
Riggers prot 8919, sup...... 00. cee ipiicisiriinints 
Marble workers Rasi, sup... une eened 


Kgg candlers and packers 8343, sup ae 
Federal labor 9177, sup... 
Sawmakers 7173, sup 
Coffee, spice and baking powder worke rs, 
i105, sup .. 
Federal labor 83°8, sup enaiasannen 
Sawmakers he ‘Ipers 884, sup. 
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Federal labor 6729, sup.. itbedil 
Oystermens prot ss65, sup agnavnssen , 
Steel and copper plate finishers 8810, Sup on 
Federal laber 9444, sup sink 
Federal labor 7167, sup... 
Weiss beer porters and soda water workers 
8581, sup .. snicininipdibcbiereniiniionnnns 
Brushmakers prot 6980, sup. 
Coal drill workers 9148, ‘sup. 
Federal labor 8374, sup. 
Federal labor 9068, sup... 
Hod carriers 8985, sup 
Punch and shearmen 8126, 
Stone derrickmen 6721, sup......... 
Poultry dressers $429, sup...... 
Federal labor 9146, sup...... 
Bolt and nut workers 6921, 
Federal labor 8227, sup...... 
Soapmiakers prot 884, sup..... 
Hodearriers and laborers 8943, sup. 
Federal labor 8660, sup 
Federal labor 8154, Si iniicapania 
Building laborers 9177, sup 
Federal labor 8600, sup 
Federal labor 9471, sup. 
Mattressmakers 8597, sup 
Coal handlers 8255, sup.............. 
Federal labor 934, sup 
Iron workers 8320, sup.. 
Stablemen prot 9064, sup 
Granite polishers 9451, Sed 
Furriers prot 7067, su 
Velvet and plush workers 8775, — 
Ship caulkers 8792, sup 
Screwmakers 65%5.  —_ 
Hodecarriers prot 9550, sup 
Steel cabinet workers 7294, 
Sailmakers prot 8024, sup.. 
Pulp workers 749, sup .............000- -ssse 
Newsboys and bootbiacks 8607, sup..... 
Pound fishermen 8456, sup awa 
Machinists helpers 9102, me 
Curb setters 8373, sup...... : 
Federal labor 9178, sup... 
Hosiery mill employes 8853, sup.. siete 
Horsenail finishers and assorters 7091, ‘sup . 
Lehr tenders and shove boys 7588, sup........... 
Marble and mosaic workers 8809, sup.. nee 
Slate and tile roofers 8926, SUP ...............00000008 
Window glass sunuppers $484, sup... ............06 
Hodcarriers and mortarmen 8950, sup..... 
Gill net fishermen 7141, sup..............c00.-ccceeeeeee 
Federal labor 8195, sup....... enenenensatien 
Federal labor 6749, an 
Tug boat pilots 7514, sup : 
Milk peddlers prot 6933, sup 
Flour mill operators 7572, — sneiacmansinnnne 
Granite polishers 8642, sup.. 
Milk dealers 8704, sup... 
Artesian weli diggers 9321, sup 
Boilermakers, blacksmiths and 
Se nea 
Iron and steel workers 9516, nd as 
Federal labor 9383, sup ............ 
Fertilizer workers 882, sup................... 
Whitewashers prot 9021, —_ socal 
Hodcarriers 6266, sup 
( Japmiike rs 9348,sup .... sie 
Car wheel workers 9128, sup. eae 
Ice peddlers and handlers 8580, sup. 
Street and building laborers 7: 07, sup. 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9163, sup.. 
Lumber handlers 9183, sup...................0060 
Sawsmiths prot 9099, sup...... 
Federal! labor 6873, sup............. 
Granite workers 928), sup........ ‘ 
Flour and cereal mill men 6612, sup . 
Clay minersand laborers 9310, sup............ 
Oilers prot 807, sup......... 
Millwrights and machine ry eree 
SUP .. 
Sprinkle r filters s prot 6479, sup.. 
Sewer and water pipe laborers 91 
Hodearriers 1057, sup ........ sata 
Laborers prot 8335, sup .. . 
Hodcarriers and mason tenders 8992, ‘sup 
Wool handlers 9476, SUP ......0....cccccecee eee 
Cloth hat and capmuakers 9578, sup.. ssvee 
Mattressmakers 8278, sup..... 
Dairymens prot 86/7 sup... 
Federal labor 8311, sup 
Feder «| labor 8769, sup ...... 
Quarry mens prot 808), sup 
Flour workers 9460, sup...... 
Cut nail workers 7029, sup 

















sup.. 
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17, Livery stable employes 8529, sup.. ............c00+ $0 38 17. Federal labor 8812, tax, f, $2; d f, $2 $4 00 
Federal labor 8827, Te - 60 Federal labor 8547, tax, jan vn 1 10 
Federal labor 8228, sup............... me 60 Federal labor 9494, tax, J, f, $2; d f, $1 a 3 00 
Federal labor 7481, sup ..... ae 1 50 Federal labor 9474, tax, f, $1.10; d f. $1. 10 220 
Composition roofeis 8712, sup ; " 20 Federal labor 7591, tax. f 85c; ‘ 4 eee 1 70 
Laborers prot 8641, sup.................. a 40 nent ral labor 9572, tax, f, $2.7! 53d - $2.75. 5 50 
Federal tabor 8165," eee os 1 20 Cap workers 9357, tax, mar, 55c; d $, S66......... 1 10 
Federal labor 8806, sup ..... 46 Street and building laborers 7543, tax, f, m, 

Bill posters and billers 7152, s 2 00 SE G8 is SO Te cnnncorspencciiinneiineinnsaemeiaenipiaiae 10 20 
Boilermakers helpers, heaters and testers Street and building laborers 7507, tax, j, f, m, 

9511, sup , 1 00 SE Gi cl eatiivinsnemaysiintetemmmnanenmenamenenaninean 12 50 
Hod ¢ arriers 8125, sup 40 Hodearriers 9: 586, tax, f, m, $2; d f, 400 
Laborers 8863, sup... . 18 Central labor union, Ww yaltham, ng 
Masons and brick laye rs he ‘pe rs 8737 sup. 40 RRS 2 50 
Laborers prot 9290, sup. 16 Laborers prot 9568, tax, f, $7.20; d f, $7.20... 14 40 
Iron and steel workers 7518, st PPro 2 00 Sewer and water pipe laborers 9152, tax, f, 
Machinists helpers 9511, sup iiaiie 1 24 OE a rare 17 50 
Federal labor 8002, sup.......... , 40 Composition roofers 6791, tax, n, ‘d, Ol, J. _— ll 25 
TE BOOT Teg I icccccncesccrsessccnsescscnsssocesvs 36 Post office clerks 8708, tax, mar, 'g13; a £; $13. 26 00 
Hodcarriers and masons tenders 9262, sup..... 1 00 Ship caulkers 8406, tax, Jj, f, m, $3; d f, #2... 5 00 
es ee 84 Federal labor 9657, tax, mar, $1.30; d f, $1. 30... 2 60 
Federal labor 9220, sup..... 60 Hodecarriers prot 550, tax, acct f.. 8 00 
Federal labor 7112, sup........... 50 Laborers prot 9619, tax, mar, $2.10; d f, ‘$2.10. 4 20 
Federal labor 9513, sup...... 1 40 ty pe employes 9617, tax, mar, $3.65; d f, 

Flour loaders 8103, sup . 2 08 SRO EL RLS ERR AINE TEN 7 30 
Bag factory employes 9033. sup.. 1 30 Granite workers 280), ‘tax, bal f, ‘acct m, 

Horsenail workers 487, sup ...... o 44 4 eee ccencesceeses seoscecsseesoes 400 
Federal labor 8907, sup ........... ete: - 1 00 Snappe rs prot 8674, tax, = f, m, acct a, $4.80; 
Stoneware workers 6888, sup... eS 2 32 ee eo 7 20 
Federal labor 9215, SUp.........- os 52 First Semmannsas ‘8605, tax, f, $1. 20; d f, ‘$1.20... 2 40 
Granite polishers 9543, sup §2 —. pa prot 8835, tax, j, f, $3.80; d f, 

Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584, 60 a“ 5 70 
Water dep workers 6356, sup... 98 Baliders laborers 9177, tax, f, $2;d 400 
Bootblacks prot 8528, sup... 20 Cut nail makers 7020, tax, mar, ‘SS 60; d f, 

Pavers prot 85538, sup ... ..... 18 El AT cases Sannin sip iabiaeanhiepintacbevennasiapiindiiidsbimianieie 8 20 
Porters prot 7047, sup... 14 Milk condensers 915 4, tax, f, #2 .10; d f, $2.10. 420 
Federal labor 8487, sup........ 1 “ 1 40 Soda and mineral w ater bottlers 8025, tax, ij, 

Flour workers 8746, sup............... i mn 30 f, m, $3.45; sup, $1.25; df, $2.30............ .cceeceee 7 00 
Federal labor 8225, sup.................. - 1 20 Poultry dressers 9429, tax, f, 65e; d f, “G50......... 1 30 
Federal labor 8584, sup............... sane 2 24 Powder workers 8460, f, $2.15; da i, | eR 4 30 
Federal labor 7241, sup............ noes 2 00 Powder workers 838#1, tax, mar, $1.25; 

Federal labor 7231, sup........... , 2: GEG. nccccsevccccccne-noscovensvoncsoces svceseccsereonerosssooneosce 2 50 
Laborers prot 8771, SUP. ...eeeeeceoes io 86 Commerce jal artists 9330: ‘tax, ‘mar, 95.655 

Tobacco strippers 8788, sup. asinan atteabin 74 iP ivenesserccresanecsnenppaunensensoncnneenes : 11 10 
Hod carriers, brick ‘and mortar wheelers Penna state federation of labor, p. wen 10 00 

0468, sup.......... seshcntandlaiapiadiniaedaanote 1 66 Indiana asso of tube workers, sup........... .... 10 00 
Carpet upholsterers 7 7597, sup. " 40 Central iabor of Montpelier, Vt, seed yeseouae - 5 00 
Hod carriers 8431, sup .... “ 40 Federal labor 9705, SUp...............0-cscssereeseeereees 10 00 
Building laborers 7471, sup......... 1 30 Federal labor 9707, sup.... enenie 10 00 
Ice cutters and drivers 8638, sup.. e 20 Awning and tent workers 9708, ‘sup.. sovse 10 00 
Laborers 9557, SUP.............cc.--seeee000 oo 60 Dredgemen’s prot 9709, sup.... . 10 00 
Federal labor 8162, sup... 68 Federal labor 9453, tax, f, $1. 0% sup, 40c; df, 

Icemens prot 9254, SUP............c000. ceseeeeee 20 Piiincens souevencesexenminnns a ial $10 
Fish skinners, cutters and handlers 82, a ae 27 6 

0 ETOAC Ten 5 24 Federal labor 9604, tax, f, $1.10; sup, 50c; d f, 
Horsenail workers 6170, é 290 SR eri gl NS RR 270 
Federal labor 8732, sup 42 United ‘proof paper makers, yup sicceidlnbianlniiatesst 26 40 
Street and building laborers 7543, sup........... 1 02 Trades council, Marinette, Wis, sup....... 1 10 
WORCtAl Weber SIGE, SUD.......ccs0scs ccerceseesesvenseones 44 Laborers prot 8079, tax, f, $4.20; sup, #8. 50; a f, 

Masons and building laborers 7448, sup......... 1 30 Su tila coiesireedenicetnaninsinatpennconesneutunsinin 10 90 
Machinists and boilermakers helpers 9027, Laborers prot 9545, RUD..............cccccereseeeeereees ) 

iN hissniaisthcoaiinees nih Tc abaeinatiane basiasosisgibaniliateepaiapaiieninenssiae 52 Federal labor 9686, sup............... pein anihlaginitsaiads 710 
Pile drivers and dock builde rs $270, sup. 15 Glass packers 8752, tax, mar, We; . sup, $1.50; 
I TIN, cencennnsinpucnigacscioons : 12 d f, 90ce.. 8 30 
Ship carpenters S511, sup... somnceamiees : 40 Laborers prot 9465, ‘tax, f ‘$21; sup, $3; df, $21 45 00 
Peddlers 9350, sup............. widibinensininn 54 Granite olishe rs 8642, tax, mar, $2. 165; sup, 
Lumbermen 9342, sup....... 2 00 Be Wn IT socinssnsidhic cietadiceeteetenndindaneitiacesidinnaiatia 6 30 
Federal labor 8989, sup.. wate : 78 Carwheel ‘workers 9128, tax, ob $2.40; sup, $7. 14; 

Federal labor 8538, sup........... . 30 d f, $2.4¢ eee 1) 
Federal labor 8215, sup.............. ; 78 Laborers prot 9657, tax, f, 

Milk condensers 9153, ae 84  cceisissiotediinnieh enelinuiapadeatin 6 20 
Commercial artists asso 9330, sup... pene 2 20 Federal labor 9660, sup. . 2 00 
Federal !abor 9079, SUp..............00000+ , eee 68 Great south bay oyste rmen ‘8201, ‘tax, ‘mar, 

Federal labor 8369, sup.. 36 SINE GUN, WRN OD OG, TER vscericnnscesormnsccersoncerevense 16 25 
Cloth hat and capmakers 9 212, 2 00 Fire departme nt employes ¢ 8846, tax, f, $7.05; 

Hostlers and livery stable cenphages 8566, d f, $7 05... ieieininiishiatiebdatens 14 10 

ERLE RES SA gel CR Oe SE Aa ST 80 Tin plate workers ‘intl, ~~ ageearea 1 25 
Car wheel molders and he Ipers 7229, sup....... 250 Newspaper and rele ‘del vere rs 9463, ‘tax, t 
Porters, janitors and elevator construc tors FY Pe Tie fF See 21 00 

rR 24 Horsenai ei ores vin tax, mar, 50c; d f, 50c 1 00 
Teamens union 2 ee 46 Laborers prot 9545, bal RU eae aeconicaanis 2 95 
Architectural foundry molders and sagem Boilermakers helpers 8967, sup.. eco 34 

«CN, Sear 2 00 ees OS) 10 00 
Metal weather strip worke rs 9881, sup........... 20 =18. Laborers prot 9627, tax, mar, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 2 0 
Bolt and nutmakers 7375, Sup...........00--.0000+++: 16 Wallpaper mac hine printers one color mix- 

Bro of leather workers on horse goods, tax, f 21 00 ers 9615, tax, mar, $1.20; d f, $1.20...........:00000 2 40 
United metal workers international, tax, 8 00 Oilers prot 8075, tax, j, f, $5; d f, & ‘ia. ; 7 50 
Federal labor 9508, tax, f, $3.15; d s 6 30 Capmakers 9578, tax, mar, 90c; d f, 9c 1 80 
Federal labor 8603, tax, mar, $3.50; "df, $2.50... 5 00 Marine firemen 8000, tax, f, m_ $9; d f, % 18 00 
Federal labor 8584, tax, f, $5.60; d f, $5.60 . ll 20 Egg candlers and packers 8343, tax, n, d, "01; 

Federal labor 6749, tax, f, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 3 00 OS NTE LE RE LISLE EET 2 00 
Federal labor 8563, tax, mar, $2.15; d f, $2. 4 30 odcarriers 9388, tax, j, f, $5; d f, $2.50............ 7 50 
Federal labor 9583, tax, f, $1.50; d f, $l. 50. 8 00 Building laborers, masons tenders, etc, 9436, 

Federa! labor 942k) tax, f, $6. 10; d f, $6.10.. ; 12 20 tax, mar, $2.10; d f, $2.10..... ........0.0. 0. ooo 4 20 
Federal labor 8769, bal f, id Piccckstnsbsasteattiviesionese 1 95 Laborers prot 8668, tax, f, $1.90; d f, $1.90 3 80 
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Machine blacksmith helpers 8468, tax, bal f, 
SS RI PEE RR STI CTE 
Federal labor 8770, tax, f, $2; d f, $2........ 
Federal labor 8583, tax, f, $4.85; d f $8.85. 
Laborers prot 8863, tax, f, 5 d f, 50c 
Shipwrights and caulkers 9162, bal 5 & <.. 
SE eee 
Machine shearers and pues 9630, tax, 
mar, 85c; sup, 34c; d f, 
Federal } labor 7608, tax? f, $1.25; sup, $1; d f, 
1.25 








Trades and labor assembly of Marshalltown, 
ET LL 
Trades and labor ey of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, tax, a, m,j,j,a,8 
Centrai labor alliance e, Ohio, a 
Central labor, Salem, ‘Mass, sup... 
Federal labor 9710, sup 
Sanitary workers ‘and street cleaners 6064, 
Iii cist siauts veieiielisedliesabaeideigadeiuiiaiaeaAiasbeainaiah ntiamiasaabiin 
Sanitary workers and streetc leaners 6064, tax 
i Tl tinsinisiddticnceicncenninieienubssabibngsannenenntiwe 
Cement, rock and asphalt laborers 9711, up 
Tar, fe It and eer proof workers 7565, tax, 
$1.75; d f, $1.7 
Federal lnbor 9445, tax, acct f. 
Federal labor 9572, sup...... 
Federal labor 9371, tax, j 
Federal labor 8487, tax, bal f, acct m, $3.50; d 
f, $3.50... : 
= carpenters 6884, ‘sup.. 
Laborers ey 9165, sup...... 
Federal labor 9401, sup....... 
Hodcarriers prot 9062 
Packers and nailers “él52, sup.... 
Federal labor 8892, sup....................0+ 
Laborers prot 8012, sup... 
Federal labor 9266, sup... 
Glove workers 9632, sup... 
Federal labor 8829, sup... 
Federal labor 9368, sup... 
Federal labor 8883, sup. 
Hodcarriers 9388, 8up................-.000-0+6 ; 
Shipwrights, caulkers and shipjoiners 8734, 
II iiscohcrsteiaasindddinseaiinesaiagibbinhagienibaeeininaeabicuetenesinee 
Stablemens prot 9419, sup.. , 
Laborers prot 8908, sup...... 
Marble workers gaol, 5 sup.. Re 
Federal labor 8038, sup tiaras in aainamsinaniainatmianaesin 
Hodearriers and building laborers 8043, sup 
Suspendersmakers 9560, tax, acct f. 
Trades and _—< council, Piqua, Ohio, tax, 
j, a, 8, 0, n, d,’0 
Federal labor PAT tax, bal f, acct m, $1.80; d 
Federal labor 8464, tax, f, $1.35; iss 
Federal labor 9174, tax, f, 40c; 40e... 
Federal labor 7479, tax, mar, 'g2. 1A: d f, $2.40... 
Gill net fishermen 9519, tax, mar, ‘65e; df, 65¢ 
Reed and rattan workers 8693, tax, mar, 65c 
I a ae eal eatin 
Federal labor 9712, sup.. ee 
Federal labor 9713, sup .. 
Federal labor 9178, ‘tax, bal f,m, $3.30; d f, $3.30 
any ay ory snappers 9054, tax, Jj, f, acct 
8 Of 7g | te ee 
Granite 4h 9543, tax, f, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, m, $1.30; df, $1.30 
Stablemens prot 9419, tax, f, $1.50: d f, $1.50..... 
Laborers prot 9826, tax, J, f, $1.60; d f, 65e...... 
Machinists hel pers 9511, tax, Jj, acct f........ 
F why een millmen 6642, tax f, m, $1. 
d f,$ 
Central labor, Greenfield, Mass, tax, 8, 0, n.. 
Horsenail makers p and b 6170, tax, mar, 
|S EPG? ara 
Hat tip, printers 9681, tax, mar, $2.80; sup, 
gk 
Fede ral haber 20ne, sup 
or ral labor wiz, bal of f,d f, $1.50; sup, 
issiachicknniennaniscioiateataiapenienn hiilidaiastenidesouidimiaaetiahibineitedanen 
Trades asse mbly, Pekin, Tl, =p 
Laborers prot 45, SBPD...... 
Shovelmakers 8739, tax, f, $1. 65% ‘sup, $2; ‘ad f 
ERE EASE 
Tube workers 8077, sup.. 
Capmakers (412, sup..... 
Tar and gravel roofers 84! ), tax, mar, $i. 75; 
I RID atin acnicpsthciipsnsinee deadtuiamimnindens 
Millwrights 8331, re is 
Car wheel molders and he Ipers 
Tobacco strippers 9608, sup...... 
Laborers prot 9512, a 
HC Eusterday, su >. 
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BE, Tle CRAG BERG, DR. occ cs cecccccesccseneveesescesecccces 


. Patternmakers — {. 3 eee 


—— labor, Bowling Green, Ohio, tax, a, 
Sovecnaii makers 9656, tax, mar, $5.15; 
ff f° | ec 
Ship caulkers 8406, sup 
Federal a -* tax, n, d, Ol, 
sup, $15; d f, 
Federal labor 93), sup. 
Coal handlers 9022, sup.. 
Laborers prot 9126, sup.... 
Federal labor 9339, sup.... 
Federal! labor 7570, sup.. 
Federal labor 8971, sup.. 
Federal labor 8301, sup..... 
Federal labor 8608, sup.... 
Federal labor 8060, sup........ 
Suspender workers 8144, sup... 
Traveling salesmen 9417, sup.. 
Federal labor 8328, sup ............ 
Federal labor 8033, sup... 
Federal labor 8851, SUP ..............:ceecceeeeeeee 
Federal labor 8901, SUP.............-.0e0sceeeeeeees 
Federal labor 8369, sup..... 
Hodcarriers and masons tenders 9245, sup.... 
Ice handlers 8467, sup ne 
Federal labor 9267, sup... 
Federal labor 9505, sup.. 
Riggers prot 9142, sup............... 
Bootblacks prot 9196, sup......... 
Undertakers asst 9049, sup.... 
Machinists helpers 9179, sup . 
Federal labor 9028, sup................ 
Window glass snappers 9054, sup.. 
Federal labor 8638, sup... 
Federal labor 9316, sup.............. 
Masons tenders 9510, a 
Federal labor 8561, sup....... 
Federal labor 7! 508, sup... 
OEE 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8925, sup..... 
Granite polishers and sawyers 9432, sup........ 
Lumber handlers 8675, SUP ..............c008 cceeeeeeee 
Stoneware potters 7117, SUP.........ccccceeceeeeeeereeee 
Federal labor 8339, sup........... © 
Flour mill workers 8036, 8Up..............000.. 
Foundry laborers and chippers 9173, sup. 
Federal labor 8547, SUp...............:s-sseesseseeee 
Laborers prot 9317, sup. - 
Federal labor 9497, sup.....................00+ ERS 
Wire workers 8914, sup. _ 
Tub molders helpers 7452, sup... 
Freight handlers 9507, sup............. 
Federal labor 9556, sup.......................08 
Plasterers tenders and laborers 6901, sup 
Gill net fishermen 8054, sup. 
Federal labor 8714, sup. .... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 9308, sup... 
Federal labor 9529, SUp..............ccsseseeres 
Federal labor 9459, sup.... 
Federal labor 9489, sup. .... 
Cement workers 8917, SUP ............00.006 a 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, sup............ 
Coal pues laborers and trestle workers 9089, 








j, f, $16.10; 






























IT <csicatsetancchc sab iuidsacsisien <sianaetlaiiorigistsaniiein coniiehataeaenh oateee’ 
Boile: rmakers and iron sianiesnenennesnie helpers 
SII IID iccnicstisianiideridisiads idntiandatittingrahitelintenuanineneninninn 





Intl stereoty pers and electroty pers, tax, f..... 

Federal labor 9313, tax, f, 80c; d f, 80e.............. 

Federal labor 9529, tax, acct bee 

Soil pipe and fitting moulders 8816, tax, mar, 
GE a 

Labore rs prot 9615, tax, mar, $1.85; d f, 

ine workers 9854, tax, n, d, ’01, j, f, A 








brick pavers 


Asphalt ‘block and vitrified 
214, tax, j, f, acct m, $1.80; d f, 60c............... 


d f, 80e......... 
mar, $1; d f, 


Seemers union 9410, tax, mar, 
$2. 


Ship Grillers 9036, ti iX, mar, koe; 
Iron Chippers prot 8589, tax, 


alee workers 9169, tax, acct f...............-..+ 
United trades and labor coune il, Hornells- 

ville, NW Y, tax. &, &, ©, 2, G, Ol, J....0-00.0000-+. 
Amalgamated lace curtain operatives of 

America, tax, j, f. 
Federal labor #472, yam, j, f, m, 8; df, $2 
Federal labor 8660, t 
Federal labor 9083, — mar, $3 10; d f, $3.10... 
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Federal labor 8785, tax, f, $2.75; d f, $2.75......... 
Federated trades council, Orange, N J, sup.. 

Newsboys and bootblacks 9714, ae 
Federal labor 9715, SUP.............. 0+. isi 
Federal labor 9716, sup...... 
Cement workers 9667, su 









wap’ 75e; d f, 5 
Federal labor7211, sup.. 
Federal labor 9616, sup.. senansentnnianss 
Pipe foundry workers 9688, sup.... ie 
Horsenail makers p and b 6170, sup iactenesestes 
Intl longshoremens asso, local no 191, sup..... 
Cloth spongers and refinishers and helpers 
SIE, SETI csthinneimoadseiebesebstenainenennininnasonpeememnainnes 
Hod carriers 8803, tax, f, m, $2.50; d f 
Federal labor 8922, tax, J, a, 8, 0, n, d 
f,$5.70; assess 75c; £4 “Senet 
Federal labor 8082, gup..................-.-sccscores-seeeee 





. MA Hanna and co, adv, AM FED, sept, ’02... 


Bell telephone co, adv, AM FED, sept, ’02...... 
T H Smith, subscription to AM FED.............. 
Seigel Cooper and co, adv, AM FED, n, d, 01, j 
Ladies garment workers intl, tax, j, f, m 
Bro of railway trackmen, tax, 54 Se * 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, d, ’01, j, f 
Intl steel and copper plate printe rs union, 
SII I Sih lesa nsingnspaslenienianinidinddeinintonighnatemiaanetiotsoee 
Federal labor 8901, tax, mar, $4, d 
Well, cistern diggers and shaft pA “rs 8940, 
tax, J, f, $1; 
_— ‘workers helpers 8903, tax, f, $5.15; d f, 












L$ 
Federal labor #528, bal f, d f... 
Foundry ort: ‘and chippe rs § 
f,acct m $5; d f, $5 
Plasterers heipers 7485, d f, bal f, $2 50; sup, 
1. 


Federal labor 9717, sup... 
Federal labor 9718, sup...... 
Federal labor 9719, sup... ad 
Federal labor 9720, SUP........... 
Lumber handlers 9721, sup.. 
Stone quarrymen 9722) sup... 
Furriers 7067, tax, J, a $2. 


1.15 
Federal labor 8337, tax, f, acct mar, $1.80; sup, 
25c; d f, $1 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, 
tax, f, $32.25; sup $36.60......... 
Federai labor 9498, sup ....... 
Iron workers hei pers S412, , sup.. 
Federal labor 8019, sup........ 
Grain elevator employes 7 7470, sup... evecnene 
Shovelmakers 8739, sup .. anniad 
Iron chippers 7573, sup. ............. 
Clay workers 9241, sup innnendia 
BOP VAME GIFS GHTD, GUPP...........20000-c0creserrssese~coee.0e 
Laborers prot 9326, sUP...... 
Saw grinders and toothers B02, sup. 
Federal labor 9428, sup......... 
Federal labor 9088, | SERGE 
Federal labor 8116, sup... 
Federal labor 7108, sup .... saneenneentbon 
Building stone laborers 901: eS 
Shinglers prot 9253, sup.......... iinet 
Federal labor 8921, sup... 
Cemeut workers 9392, sup .. 
Federal labor 8620, sup...... 
Federal labor 6697, su _ pileit 
Federal labor 5368, Tg =" po gagensamonansaaa ‘ 
Riggers prot 8919, tax, mar, $2.05; d f $2. ie 
Federal labor 9644, tax, mar, $6; d f, $ ceed 
Coopers intl union, tax, bal n, d, “di, J, ee 
Lumpers, boxers and derrickmens 9584, tax, 
f, m, $2.95; d f, $2.95.. : 
Federal labor 9373, tax, f. $2.80; d f, $2.80.. 
Federal labor 9452, tax, f, $2.55; d f, $2.56........ 
Gilders prot 8980, tax, ’,, $2.05; d f, $2.05.......... 
Fiber sanders 7296, tax, mar, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
Rubber workers 7220, tax, f, $2.50; d f, $2.50..... 
Dying cutters RITE A rons ccsssahosesancoses 
United bro of pa ermakers, tax oS. f 
Federal labor 6303, 





















tax, m, a, $1. 45; d f, $1.45.. 


24. 


ra , Saber 9208, tax, n, d, "01; Jj, f, $2.60; 
wisclnens ee and laborers 6901, tax, f, 
m, $2.70; d f, $2.70. 
Machinists and boilermakers helpers 9027, 
A MIE ee Oe 0 I ares. asensecsepevevsnntonscccs 
Federal labor 8448, tax, n, d, ’O1, j, f, m, $18.75; 


, $7.5 

Federal labor 8547 M7, tax, f, m, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Clay workers 8475, tax, f, m, "700; a f, 70c.. 
Steel plate transferrers asso 8956, tax, f, $1.! 

6) Se 
Boat builders 8808, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’0. 
a \ enemeee helpers 7413, tax, f, $6.75; d f, 
Federai labor 8848, tax, f, m, 80c; d f, 80c 
Federal labor 972: 23) sup 
Federal labor 9724, sup.... ‘ 
Federal labor 9725, 8uD................000-+0++0++ 
Central labor, Beloit, Wis, tax, a, m, Jj, $ 

Ree 
Biecteioal laborers 9595, ta 

d f, $1 
C oke workers 9648, tax, mar, $1.90; sup, $2.26; 
Paper carriers 9675, sup 
Federal labor 625, sup................. 
Laborers prot #544, tax, J, acct f... 
Pavers and rammers 7182 ay. 
Laborers 8249, sup... eh 
Laborers prot, hode ‘arriers 
Snappers prot 8674, sup 
Federal labor 8836, sup... 
Quarry mens 8626, sup.... 
Federal labor 9185, sup.. 
Federal labor 9435, sup... 
Federal labor 7386, sup... 
Federal labor 6677, sup... 
Federal labor 8997, sup... 
Federal labor 8579, sup 
Hodcarriers and mortar mixers 9167, sup.... 
Fruit and raisin packing house employes 

RS AE eRe 
Federal labor 9445, sup... pet 
Boatbuilders 9072, sup..... 
Federal labor 9457, sup... 
Hodcarriers 9363, sup .... ........ 
Mec chanics helpers 8441, Pe ccnsavecesintnnsunnns 
OE EEL LE 
Globe tobacco co, adv, Am FeEp, j, f... 
ey ae rand high explosive workers 

GER, Fi Bacncccscecccneceveconcncnnsvapsoenconnsonnnnguecesesensones 
Labor council, Kern co, Cal, tax, j. Tyr i 
Drillers and tappers 8774, tax, f, $3. 25: d 3. = 
Shingle weavers 9618, tax, mar, 75¢; Ay. , 75¢ 
Pee sha labor 8802, tax, n, d, 01, j, f, m, $4.25; 
Metal Gaabas strip workers 9881, tax, f, 95c; 

J “ 
Paper carriers 5783, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, ry 25. 
Warehousemens p 9228, tax, f, m, is; d f, $15.. 
Teamens 877, tax, f, $1.15; d f, $1. 
ner at potters ' sdo2,, tax ods f, $3. 0: sup, 50c; 































d f, 85c. 
Porters and bootblacks 9515 , tax, “acct f 
Solar pene ope rators 8710, tax, f, oan - 

df, $2.15.. ee ; 
Fre ight clerks prot 7317, tax, f, $5; d f, aa 
Laborers prot 8044, tax, f, $3.65; d f, $3.65..... ' 
Woodpu!p workers 7499, tax, f. 9c; d f, 95e... 
Federal labor 8165, tax, mar, $3.15; d f, $8.15.. 
Quarry mens prot 8178, tax, f, 83. 50; d £, $3 50.. 
Federal labor 241, tax, mar, $1.40; d f, $1.40. 
Trades assembly, Paris, Tex, tax, a, 8, 0, n, 

i, PP innneous 
Axle workers 8815, tax, f, $6; d f, (a 
Hodcarriers 8943, tax, o, n, d, "01, Jj, 

$6.75; a f, 90e eb 
Federal labor 9715 sup.. 
Lumbermen’ « 9343, sup. os 
Federal labor 6415, sup.. 
Federal labor, 8329, tax, ‘bal f, m, $12.50; sup, 

2; d f, $12.50. se 
Team drivers intl, sup. 
Federal labor 8532, GGD....... 
Federal labor 9573, tax, f, 75 
Federal labor 9635, tax, mar, 
20 











f, ac c t m, 





‘gu >, 50; df, Tbe. 
2. dy. sup, 2; df, 





$2. 
Shingle weavers 9080, tax, f, $2.40; ‘a f, $2.40. 
Federal labor (colored) 9726, sup.... 
Canvassing agents prot 8725, tax, d, oh 
$3; sup, $4; d f, $1 we 
Icemen’s prot 9254, SUP..........0.c000 : 
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Federal labor 9421, sup. , 
Building laborers 2008, sup.... 
Central labor, Sedro Wooley, Wash, sup. 
Federal labor (laborers) 9290, sup... 
Federal labor 8877, bal f, d ere das 
Rock mens 8684, sup shinigami 
Cement and artificial stone workers 8923, 
BI cise aacserccemencusensetonmtsislsciiiaenensanidinetinnkanialaits 
Sandstone quarry workers 8961, ‘sup . 
Ship joiners prot 8835, sup........... : 
Ship drillers 9086, sup ‘ 
Shipwr ights and eaulkers 9162, sup. sos 
Stablemen’s prot 9026, sup... . 
Wool sorters and grade ors 025, ‘sup. a 
RB Davis, New York, N Y, sub, AM FFD..... 
Newspaper carriers 9593, tax, f, $1; d f, $ - 
Federal labor 6998, tax, mar, $2.35; d f, $2. 
Shingle weavers tre 27, sup.... 
Federal labor (calico wor kers) 9728, sup.. - 
Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 
H605, tax, f, 40e; d f, 40e,...... sania 
Slate and tile roofers 9521, tax, f, $1.80; df, 
J eee ane 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, mar, $1. 30; af, $1. 30 
Snappers union 9544, tax, f, $1.25; a f, $1.25. 
Central trades and labor council, Alle ntow n, 
Pa, tax, j, f, m wines aid iiatiitidanniiens 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, Jj, f, $4.20; d & $2.10..... 
Iron and steel workers 9268, tax, f, $1.95; sup, 
Hc; d f, $1.95 , a ett 
Fede ral labor 9604, ‘sup. peninmessioniachapiieihinaion 
Harry Kotb, sup............. 
Ship caulke - S72, tax 
A NE anadeeantncennaesininkslawinieniendloenaiptnnsicueiitinns 
Pape r mill owe rs 9355, sup.. 
Saw mill men 455, tax, j, f, $8.40; ite $6; 
d f, $5... ae 
Federal labor g021, tax, 
$25.90 ... 
Capmake rs 8582, sup.. 
Laborers prot 8104, sup.. 
Federal labor 8496, sup... , 
Slate and tile rooters 5774, sup.. 
Undertaker and livery stable e mployes: 7096, 
SE Sane 
Federal labor 9202, _. 
Federal labor SI18I, sup... 
Federal labor 7051, sup daviniinisamieaneanee 
Federal laber 8785, sup......... 
Milkmens prot 879], sup 
Federal labor 8418, sup........ . 
Bootblacks prot 8006, SUP...............c06ccece 
Lumber mill men 8862, sup..................05 
Shingle weavers 95338, sup.... delenit 
Shingle weavers 9095, sup.... 
Shingle weavers 096, sup.. 
Hodcarriers and masons tenders 8148, sup. 
Federal labor 9208, sup,...... ... 0... 
Boilermakers and iron ee rs he per rs 
8465, sup. a . 
Coal handlers 82R6, sup a 
Ship caulkers 9852, sup..... 
Federal labor 7310, sup. 
Federal labor 8087, sup.......... sa 
Federal labor 8409, sup...............0...008 
Federal labor 8243, sup......... 
Laborers prot 8864, sup............ 
Pavers’ Prot 8895, EE 
Warehousemen’s prot 9228, ee 
Federal labor 9611, sup..................000+. 
Federal labor 8563, en 
Federal labor 8646, sup...... 
Labor trades council, De nnison, Te x, sup.. 
Central labor, Princeton, Ind, sup ....... — 
Ornamental plaster casters rs 9725, sted penesesonceese 
Federal labor 973", sup................ aati 
Elevator operators 9731, ‘sup... nireinaaanaiainins neonee 
Federal labor 9732, sup................ soweceeesoee-eses 
Federal labor 97: 33, sup. 
Cigarmakers intl union, tax, i 
Intl jewelry workers, tax, j, 
Coremakers international union, tax, Jj, f..... 
Lehr tenders and shove boys 7588, tax, f, m, 
OD 8 eR 
Milkmen’s prot 7571, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1. 50 
Iron moulders helpe rs 7821, tax, mar, st; df, 

















25.90; ys $1; df, 





























a ft Ra alert ident 
Hodearriers $446, tax, Oo, n, d, 01. 
Federal labor 9622, tax, mar, $1.50; df, $1.5 50... 
Federal labor 8646, tax, f, Tbe; @ f, T6c....... 
Federal labor 9602, tax, 4 $1.95; 3d f, $1.95.. 
Powdermakers 8871, tax, Jj, f, m, acct a, $4; da 
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Ship ome and carpenters 9308, tax, f, 
acct m, $1.55; d f, 85e 
Pound fisherme n 8456, tax, mar, a, $3. 30; d f, 
RRS ae: ee 
a tron and tent worke rs 97 08, tax, a, ol. 50; 
d f,$1.50.. 7 
Federal labor 9325, tax, f, $3.¢ 50; d, f, $3./ 50. Licpeiaen 
Federal labor 9088, tax, jan. —_ 
Federal labor 8u97, tax, bal f, mi, $2.60; d f, 
$5.10... 
Laborers prot 864, tax, m: ar, $1.60; df, $1. 60... 
Intl asso of marble worke rs, tax, f, m, @..... 
Federal labor 8297, tax, f, m, $2.40; d f, $2.40 ‘ 
Federal labor 9613, tax, mar, $2.05; sup, 25c; 
d f, $2.05..... 
wert” ‘arolina state federation of labor, ti ax, 
VOI, j. 
Aluminum worke rs ‘8261, tax, f, m, $21. 50; af, 
$21.5 
Federal labor 8811, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, $1.2 
Central trades and labor asse mbly, Taylor- 
ville, Ill, tax, jan,’01, to d,’02 oe 
Slate and file roofers 9503, tax, mar, “BOC; d f, 
Electrical workers 8966, tax, mar, 50 ;d f, ec 
Federal labor 8806, tax, j, f, m, acct a, $10.85; 
| oR ERR Reds ; . 
Hodearriers 7343, tax, mar, ‘$i. 45; d f, $1.45; 
sup, $1... ashonndiins 
Central labor, Traverse C ity, Mic h, ‘tax, j, a, 
8, 0, n, d,’01, 3 f, m, a, m, iasites 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, n, d,’01, 
ee fF EU UT ee 
Newspape rand mail deliverers 9463, ‘sup.. 
Blacksmiths helpers 9151, bal f, df, $3; sup, 








ae eaideaaaldiniainabahinaiptigalaneendhicdeabiaaienns sane 

Federal labor 9633, tax, mar, $1; sup, $ ; af,$1 

Aluminum worke rs $261, RE a 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso, sup.. sane 

Federal labor 8311, tax, f, $2.25; sup, $1.25; a f 
RRR AE te Bi ee 

Lahore rs ‘prot Osi7,t ax, f, f, $20.00; sup, $2; df, 
$20.90 . 





Federal labor 95s , sup. ita 
Federal labor 7204, sup sininaaie 
Hodecarriers 9144, tax, mar, $2.25; s 4 
$2.25..... cinmhasien 
: 


Bolt and nutmakers 6921, 
Federal labor 9497, sup 
Laborers prot 9395, sup..... . 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, £ $ 

d f, $2.55.. innan 
ere labor 9626, tax, mar, $10.40; 

d f, $1¢ 
Fede Me inbor send. tax, mar, $3; d f, eee 
House movers 9685, sup................ 
Federal labor 9710, sup 
Federal labor 8413, sup 
Hodcarriers and mortarmakers 9349, sup.. 
Tackmakers 8557, sup..... 
Glove workers 9632, sup... 
Federal labor 9256, sup..... 
Federal labor 8277, sup........... 
Federal labor 8276, sup 
Ship keepers 8970, sup...... 
Team drivers intl union, tax, j, 

—a Hollingsworth co, abe. Am FED, 

sept, ’02 
a iH Sav ery, Ww ilmington, Del, ‘sub, AM 

REESE 
Coke workers 7824, tax, f, m, $6.60; d f, $6.60 
Foundrymen and iron’ w orkers he Ipers 8259, 

@ 8 PAS ea 

Quarrymens prot 9166, tax, mar, 
.05 






















sett bee ror ‘ates tax, mar, 
$1.05; d f, $1.0 
Central labor ‘ot Hanover and McSherrys- 
og ON ee 
Nutmakers prot 92! Sl, tax, mar, $5.15; d f, $5.15 
Shinglers prot 964, tax, mar, a; d f, $1...... 
Federal labor 9734, sup 
Federal labor 97; 35. sup. 
Lastmakers 9269, SUP......-.-.-+. 


J, f, $4.70; d f, Bae. 
Quarry: mens prot 86 










SIF EIII cnickelbnncnininanediches aabeasneonameniiamemanncuets 
Bootblacks ah 9196, tax, j, f, m, $3.75; sup, 
24c; d f, $2.50 
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DD BO oa ciicrnnersenincatinnenbanpeteben 
Quarrymens 9671, sup........... : 
Federal labor 9532, bal f, ‘d f, $1.90; sup, $2 
Horsenail makers 6313, sup..... 
Federal labor 9477, sup.. ......... 
Slate and tile roofers 9137, sup...* 
Mining squibmakers 8845, sup 
Ship caulkers 7562, sup.... 
Laborers prot 7326, tax, july 00, ‘to and in- 
cluding mar, ’02, 7 65; sup, 70c; d f, $3.50..... 
. Central labor, El Paso, Bs WN aissonienins aa 
Federal labor 3 See 
Federal labor 9736, sup...................s000000 = 
Decorative glass workers prot 97: i th — 
Shingle weavers 9095, tax f, $4.20; 2 
Central labor, Wichita, Kans, AY 7 “ 
— rights and boatbuilders 8823, tax, "nh, d, 















aa 


Newsboys and bootblacks 8607 , tax, n,d, "01, 


j,f 
Federal jabor 9103, tax, “a, y f, $3.80; d f, 
5be 


Gas workers 9577, tax, mar, $1.15; d f, $1.15..... 
Bag factory employes 9083, tax, j,a. 8,0, n, d, 
_ RU * £4 eee 
8 ring bed'and mattressinaikers 8445, tax, 
SS OS 4 en 
Grantoidand ce ment wor kers 0546, tax, bal 
ae ea Ol & eyo 
Federal labor 9696, — EES Oe ‘ 
Federal labor 9295, tax, f, m, $6; df, $6. iets 
Federal labor 8827, tax, f, 80c; d f, 80e............ 
Amalgamated glass workers intl asso, tax, 








D stillers and yeast workers 9117, tax, mar, 
I Ns I Tse aciesapieltasianiadiaandimipadinneent 
Federal labor 9% 54, tax, mar, 95e; d f, 95c..... 
Federal labor 8443. tax, d, 01, j, f, $2.70; d f, 
I nisaseniinietianiniiapianitiosegatpiaruineabiienndiiinminidinmneite 
Federal labor 68H, tax, mar, 90c; d f, 90c...... 
Federal labor 8953, tax, o, n, d, ’01, j, f, m, 
$3.45; d f, $1. : edias 
Federal labor 91: re 
Hat tip printers 9273, bal f, d f. ‘ 
Laborers prot 9576, SUP............-.......00 
Steam pipe boiler coverers 9689, 
Federal labor 8464, sup..... ..............000 
Button workers prot e788, mp... 
Soapmakers 8768, sup.... - 
Federal labor 9738, ST cchithantibiccinedhilisiieapiasibsusminiatiniada 
Federated trades counc il, Orange, N J, sup.. 
Horsenail p and b 6170, sup idenianiniimapataasaatebeianiains 
Millwrights and machinery e rectors 747 Aan, 
a, $3.50; sup, 0c; d f, $3.50 
Laborers prot 9670, sup 
Quarry mens 38312, ‘tax, Oo, ‘hb, d, "Ol, j, $14.40; 
O_O 
Boilermakers and blacksmith helpers 9649, 
tax, mar, $2.10; sup, $4.10; d f, = scaamanes 
Traveling salesmen —, ‘tax, an, d, "Ol, j, f, 
i teens lene abinaaid 
Egg inspectors | 8705, tax, f, 5.455, df, see _ ae 
eral labor 9739, sup. a a“ 
Federal labor 9740, sup.. i 
Hodcarriers 9741, sup.................0.000+ 
Slaters and tinners = 9742, al 
Wax thread glovemakers 9743, sup... 
Pipe layers 9744, sup........ 
American flint Blass 1 workers union, ‘tax, ‘d, 





















a prot 9555, “4 f,$ "50: d tt . —_ 
Cerealine workers 9282, tax, mar, $4; d f, “4... 
Federal labor 8620, tax, j, f, Hs; {4 7=hneat 

Sewer workers 9588, tax, f, $6.25; d f, $6.25...... 
Ship carpenters 8797, tax, ‘jan pebpecdeannaniaune <csene ‘ 
Federal labor 9190, tax, acct f........ 
Federal labor 9020, tax, f, $3; d f, $8... 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, f, m, $6: d f, $6. 
Federal labor 9358, SUP ............-...c00-s0000 ue 
Fireworks fac tory employes 9170, sup......... 

Aaborers prot 8724, tax, a, $2.25; sup, $1; ¢ 







Stone masons 7049, bai f, d f, $3.25; sup, $2... 


Hodcarriers and laborers 8943, sup................. 
Federal labor 9701, GUP..........00.0-.0-c0-sereesevnsessseee 
Flour mill workers 8086, tax, j, f, m, $3.60; 

ES TR re 
Noutpanis ond caiti deliverers 9463, sup........ 









I oe caeeisahincatiantinte 
Laborers and Reipare 9653, sup.. 
Fish dressers 7416, Sup... ..........006 eco sd 
Coachmens and stablemens 6827, sup............ 


. Federal labor 9687, sup..... 


— me OO 
Sessrs 


. Tin plate workers intl pret asso, ou. inne 
Federal labor 8920, sup..... neat 


Federal labor 9712, 9 BU Do .0020- seerensereneensees 
Furniture helpe rs 974, san 
BE ID cnitacsnsnsscavscutunnncssbensnsinevetein 
ES A See 
Quarry men’s 9748, rake on 
or tx ~ sailmakers 8024, tax, ft, ‘Mm, “$12; 





tee med 0 rs An masons tende rs 5 ged tax, 
bal f, m, a, $2.80; d f, $4.20... : 
Fede ral labor 7010, tax, f, $2.55; a ft #2 
Quarry workers 8384, tax, f, 45e: a't, 
Federal labor 9839, tax, j, f, m, $1.50; at 
Federal labor 9482, tax, f, $1.55; d f, $1.55 
Trades and labor council, Peru, Ill, tax, a, 


On 







8 Ra a. seuavansancaneniaioh 
Federal labor 6878, tax, j, acc ct f.. sate 
Federal labor thane tax, n, d, "Ol, i, r% valk ‘d whe 
, 0c... nupensusengneseusesssensenesannosesese 


£, $6.50. 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, mar, $2.90; af, $ { 
Order of rr tele graphe rs, tax, J, f, m........ 
tanh ymen plumbers, gas ‘titte rs, @ te, ‘ tax, 
, m ianbaisniauiiasinmmnyidihassiiie 
Pa tobac C0 €0, ‘adv, AMF ED, ‘dec. 01. - 
Federal labor 8476, ‘tax, bal f, m, $2.50; df, $5... 
Natl — steam and hot water fitte rs, etc, 
tax, j,f 
Street and building labore rs 8138, “tax, i L 
EE ee 
Federal labor 9444, — "7 $1.40; f, oF ait 
Quarrymens 9265, tax, 1, f, $1.60; d f, 80c 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, mar, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
Central are Nashua, N H, tax, "hs j, a, 8, 0, 
RE St ae RTE est ee Aen ae 
Riggers srOt 8235, tax, mar, $1.10; d f, $1.10..... 
Federal labor 9526, tax, mar, 0c; d f, 90c. 
Ship keepers 8970, tax, j, acct f.......... 
Federal! labor 9402, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 7051, tax, j, f, m, $1.50; d f, $1. 
Federal! labor 8217, tax, bal m, a, $1.50; a a 8 
Federal labor 8786, tax, f, $2.50; d f, $2. a 
Ordnance men 9585, tax, f, $1. 10; d f, $1.40.. 
Ship joiners prot 8835, tax, a, $i 00; d f, $1 90. 
Assorters an packers 8316, tax, f, ss: a f, $8... 
Masons tenders 9436, 8Up.................ccecesssceeerees 
Federal! labor 418, sup..................06 
Federal labor 9458, sup.. 
Journeymen barbers intl union, sup.. 
Federal! labor 8281, sup..... 
Janitors and elevator men 8814, , sup.. 
Capmakers 8582, sup.. = os 
United textile workers, sup snes egeeenanatnnnne 
Hotel and restaurant e menye es intl, aid 
Federal! labor 9650, sup... 
Federal labor 9738, sup.. 
Federal} labor 9715, sup... apes 
Capmakers — tax, vd, f, m, $4 
05 
























Federal labor 9690, ‘tax, ‘a, $1; sup, $1. 35; d f,$1 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, mar, 

$3.75; sup, 70c; d f, $3 75.. iaiepienttmnemanaaian 
Federal labor 9669, sup... 
wth labor 8073, tax, mar, a1. 70; ‘sup, 60e 

f, $1.7 sioceiekomannnenataiiiianiie-uniiaels 

Federal = 9626, sup.. waeaiak 
Porters and bootblack: 8 9515, sup.. 
Glass workers 9500, BUP.............c....c0c000 
Federal labor 8093, sup...... 
Federal labor 9300, sup...... pece 
Iron molders ~ eke 7321, a 
Shinglers 9006, sup..... : 
Riggers prot 8919, sup.. ne 
Horsenail makers 6313, sup 
= labor 8166, tax, bal f, m, $4.60; ‘ad t 





Laborers prot 7458, tax, ft $8.75; d f, $8.75........ 
Sledge swingers 9380, tax, mar, 9c; d f, 90c.. 
Pile drivers and bridge builders 9078, tax, m, 
ee es Sh Mes ee 
Federal! labor 8365, sup... icdonininaiaetinde 
Rammermens 9120, sup... siencinsminiacinaisininieiai 
Granitoid and cement workers 9546, sup. 
Shingle weavers 9094, sup..... 
Federal labor 7145, sup........... 
Federal labor 94538, sup 
Hodcarriers and helpers 9570, sup.. 
Federal labor 9686, sup...................... - 
5 Ee 
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Cumptl. 


CONDENSED 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 


PRICE 


A CAN 


6 


PORTIONS OF 





10 CENTS 


ONE CAN MAKES 


DELICIOUS SOUP. 
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Iron and steel workers 9249, sup... 
Mattressmakers 8278, tax, ‘< m, $2.25; d f, 
Si eihaaidebdiiaiaeieshietilglanindceenaeicwaniechindsivesies 
Federal labor 95 366, sup.. 
Small supplies 
Subscriptions, AM FEb.. 





ELE eee oe 
EXPENSES. 


a h. 


10. 
11, 


12. 
18, 


b Organising expenacs, Jos B Allen ..... 


1. One months rent in advance, Wm M 


SE aicthiinsthctoriacgiendaiaaienniine seniianiniaiitadaninisibesinn 
Expenses for feb, rr fare, etc, Samuel Gomp- 
| SRSA SRE ORES ric Ni RR aa 
Postage on AM FED, Post office...................... 
Printing jan and feb AM F ED, Law Reporter 
Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt................. 
500 l-c stamps $5; 500 2-c stamps $10; $500 2-c 
stamps $10; 500 l-c stamps $5; 2,000 2c 
stamps $40; 5 eset mae 


. Legislative expenses, pater Furuseth..... 


Organizing expenses, MS Belk 
Express, United States express es ae 
2 door *sprin 8 $7.50; labor $2; 0r 
springs $7.50; labor $2; Donaldson and 
STII icstothiaisstaheaiicilicidiniiaiininaidibiadindabhaiaitniabiaiet nea 
3,000 2c stamps $60; 4,000 lc stamps $40; Post 
STII ssnsshiamenicinnehiaeaitednamsianamateeainitaapenineeteees 


Organizing expenses, Thos H Flynn... 
Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey 


. Magazines and newspapers, McGregor and 


III sicistadaiddida sah ale caeiiadiotibae’ Seneunaieniiebeuenninnese 
2,000 a 
Expenses atte nding N Y conference, Jas 

RAR aE ELT ST eae DS 
Organizing expenses, ‘Emma F. Reynolds.... 
Expenses attending N Y conference e, Jas 

IT ccihcnininaceteemmaniseinntinie tbeheeniueencnnees 
Organizing expenses, J H Leath........ ‘ 
Organizing expenses, A P Richardson . 
Organizing expenses, A H Uraatz......... 
Organizing expenses, H F Utley .. 
Organizing expenses, W H Ramer. 
Organizing expenses, Hermann Robinson... 
Organizing expenses, Edgar A Perkins......... 
Organizinz expenses, R FE McLean.......... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.............. 
Organizing expenses, W H Pierce........... 
Organizing expenses, A A Craatz........ 











. Legislative expenses, "Mrs I MA Mac Fadye n 


Organizing expenses, F Stacey Whitney 
Organizing expenses, Jos B Allen........... 
Legislative expenses, E L Tucker. 
1,000 I-c stamps, $10; 1,000 2-c stamps, $20; 200 
3c stamps, $6; 300 4-c stamps, $12; 300 5-c 
stamps, $15; 300 10-¢ stamps, $30; Post office 
Organizing expenses, J F O’Sullivan............ 
Organizing expenses, Nelson P Maier........ 
Legislative expenses, Thos F Tracey.............. 
Organizing expenses, Harry Corcoran.......... 
Organizing expenses, Jno F Krieger.............. 
Organizing expenses, Jno Schwaergle.. : 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne...... 





Organizing expenses, J D Pierce........ Res 
Cuts for AM Frp, Natl eng Co..................... 
Postage on AM FED, Post office.. 





$0 5O 


3 75 
3 00 
23 14 
60 75 





.- $14,184 66 


$150 00 


70 00 
5O 00 


5 00 
194 57 


19 00 


100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
75 00 


1 05 
42 80 
32 50 
24 50 
15 00 


200 00 
50 &5 


2 


13. 


_ 


20. 


. Organizing expenses, F. Stacey W hitne y 
. Putting in shades and repairing’ phone; 3-10 



















Organizing expenses, R E McLean................. 
On acct of com for adv for Am Feb, John 
ELLE LE LL IAL LLL LLL 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt .................... 
Organizing expenses, W E Mann................... 
1,000 2-c stamps, $20; 300 3-c sts am ps, $9; 300 4-c 
stamps, $12; 300 5-e Stamps, $15; 300 1l0-c 
stamps, $30; 100 special del stamps, $10, 
STII TRIN 5005. cantchsumndusmneesginnpetsnbnenensnentbaineena 
Telegrams, Postal tel cable co..... 
Organizing expenses, J C Henan.. 
Organizing expenses, Jas Cummings ae 
5,000 64 env, $10; 10, 000 org reports, $25; 10,000 
blanks, $10.! 50; 10,000 no 10 env, $27.50; 10,000 
type cir, $22;' 12,000 booklets, $34. 50; H E 
Wilkins print co 
2 weeks and 2 days salary, M Rumley........ 
2 weeks and 8 days salary, M Brown... .... 
2 weeks and 3 days salary, M P Fritz 
2 weeks and 3 days salary, A B ¢ ‘oblentz.. 
Organizing expenses, W ny Smith........ 
Organizing expenses, 8. D. Nedrey 
Organizing expenses, John Hayes eddaeed 
Legislative expenses, M M Garland....... 
Express, U S express company...... “ 
Legislative expenses, E L Tucker 
Organizing expenses, Eugene Merrill. 

















shades, $1.95; 64% hrs time, $4.55; putting in 
new ’phones as per estimate, $45; 3 des 
*phones, 12 stations at $14 each, "$42; 1-12 sta- 


. SOLD 
20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 
Legislative expenses, M M Garland............... $20 00 
Organizing expenses, Sam _D Nedrey a 50 00 
Legislative expenses, E L Tucker.................. 20 00 
3,000 2-c env; Post office.................. ‘ 64 20 
Legislative expenses, T F Tracey..... 35 00 
Organizing expenses, John Bradley.. 10 00 
Organizing expenses, Robt Nesbitt.. 3 25 
Organizing expenses, Geo L Litchfield 5 0 
Organizing expenses, Jno Malloy.................. 50 
400 mailing tubes, $8; 1 400-p 7 c tate 
book, $8; 205,065 gummed labels, $56.39; 
1500-pp ledger, % bound, $11; binding iad 
copies convention proceedings, $108; Globe 
SE COIIIID coc venecncncocsectonscncsnnesnoceccs 191 39 
1,000 8pp index for FEDERATIONIST, $18.50; 
bind{ng 100 vols FEDERATION IST, $75; Globe 
ars 93 50 
100,000 member cards, $517; 100.000 monthly 
due stamps, $83; 500 rituals, blast furnace 
workers, $32; 2,000 oF and cover constitu- 
tion, by-laws, $49; H E Wilkins printing 
GUID occ rncen -sonceseccescesesuevenasenensonesoncscesszeceses 7il 0 
On account of printing, Law Reporter co...... 500 00 
Organizing expenses, Jno A Flett.................. 200 00 
7. Organizing expenses, Thomas H Flynn...... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker......... 30 00 
Organizing expenses, W Strauss. .............. 100 00 
Organizing expenses, E Michnewitse eee 50 
Organizing expense: s, H L Eiche -* anal Ss. 5 00 
Organizing expenses, E M Prescott... 5 0 
Organizing expenses, William Butts... 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Will F Miller 10 75 
Organizing expenses, Goldsmith... 10 62 
Organizing expenses, printing for J F O’Sul- 
livan; I Feinberg AE AI EE 6 75 
. 1,000 l-e stamps, $10; 1,500 l-c stamps, $15; 2,000 
2c env, $42.80; WGN I cossacesssinsencsarreseeneares 67 ° 
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. Organizing expenses, 8 D Nedrey 


. Postage on AM FED, 
. Organizing expenses, 8 D Nedrey..... 
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tion phone, $14; 85 ft flexible t c, $12.75; 5% 
hrs time, $3.85; to changing li ht and put- 
ting light in vault, 75 ftofsmall 2-in mould- 
ing, $2.25; 2 rosettes, 40c; 10 ft no 18 rein- 
forced cord, 50ec; 150 ft no 14 wire, $3; 1 ke 


socket, 25c; 1 bushing, 5c; 1 flush plug, , $1. vi 
1 plug rec epticle, 75c; 1 mat for yg r, 
hrs time skilled labor, $3.85; 4 hrs time 


helper, $1. 60; new receiver, $1. 50; l hr time, 

70c; J ~~ aianene ane cecmsctid ee iter 
On account pF nm on adv, for AM FED, Jno 

SIT nnstosnsinneiencipscumenennneenaiinntiliniimcupndities 
Organizing expenses, Frank Turner.......... 
Organizing expenses, J Tazelaar.................... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith.. 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.. 
Organizing e xpenses, Reuben Forker.. 
Organizing expenses, Richardson.......... = 
Organizing expenses, J L Gebr..................... 
Organizing expenses, Jas Kennedy.. 
Legislative expenses, A Furuseth........ 
Legislative ex penses, T F Tracey.. 








Organizing expenses, Alex E Wilson............. 
Organizing expenses will i, eae 
, | ae 





Organizing expenses, Eugene Merriil.. 
Organizing expenses, Jerome Jones.............. 
Appro to fed | u 7295, to aid in strike against 
Knoxville woolen mills, Eugene Merrill... 
Organizing expenses, 8 D Nedrey . 
Organizing expenses, Wm Strauss... 
Legislative expenses, T F Tracey...... 
Legislative expenses, C L Tucker..... - 
Organizing expenses, C J Latterman............ 
Refund of amt forwarded in excess of amt 
due and credited for supplies and for- 
warded, F G Chalfont....... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce....... io 
Postage on AM FED, Post office...................... 
Sending money order, l2c; tickets, $6.75; 
newspapers for office, $1.93; express, $2.45; 
extra postage, 10c; nails, 35c; notarial ser- 
vice, 0c; janitor, 25c; Geo B Squires............ 
Hauling AM FED, $5; tickets for AM FED, $1; 
cheese cloth for AM F ED, 25¢; Geo BSquires 
Organizing expenses, J C Boes cemeateahnindhiambenens 
Seals, J Baumgarten and sones................... 
1 month’s salary, Sam! Gompers, president.. 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, enw ag 
5 weeks’ salary, G B Squires, book kee per... 
5 weeks’ salary, D F Manning........................ 
5 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne............ ' 
5 weeks’ salary, B Towles.. nc ae 
5 weeks’ salary, E Valesh....................c000. ceseeee 
4 weeks’ salary, E A Sutton................. ....0006 
5 weeks’ salary, L V Roberts ........ on 
5 weeks’ salary, D Nielson.......................00000+. 
5 weeks’ salary, RA Pinci. aS 
3 weeka’ salary, I M Rodiler......................cc000 
5 weeks’ salary, BS. Thomas.......................... 
5 weeks’ salary, 8 W Dickinson..................... 
5 weeks’ salary, G Sickles..... aie 
5 weeks’ salary, A 8 Boswell, ty pe writer....... 
5 weeks’ salary, E H Skelly, ty pewriter 
5 weeks’ salary, Z Brinker, ‘typewriter. add 
5 weeks’ salary, Webster, Seneemener 
5 weeks’ salary, R L Gu: ird, stenographer. 
5 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographe r. 
5 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, ste nographe r.. 
5 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, A McCoy, stenographer...... 
5 weeks’ salary, AA Parker stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, F Drucker, ste nagengnet r 
5 weeks’ salary, E Price, stenographer... 
i weeks’ salary, K Care y, stenographe r. 7 
5 weeks’ salary, IL.M Kunzie, stenovgrapher.. 
4 weeks’ anes, © Tyler, stenographer. . 
8 weeks’ salary, C B Milligan, stenographer.. 
3 weeks’ salary, D L, Bradley, stenographer.. 
Stamps receive d and use ad, F Morrison.. 














Tetal....... 


$140 55 


500 00 
24 00 





-. $11,375 


RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand March 1, 1902.................. 4,158 99 
Receipts for the month of ‘March..................c 10,025 67 
Total.. eoeeee $14,184 66 
Expenses for the month of March .. 11,875 11 
Balance on hand April 1, 1902................. 2,809 55 


FRANK MORRISON, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretary, 




























Lasting Popularity 


only comes through intrinsic 
merit, and the high standard of 


Hunter Whiskey 


has won the confidence of the public. 
It is always 


Pure, Old and Mellow. 


Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





Premium 
amsBacon 


Silver Leaf 
Lard 















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





YOU SHOULD USE 


Holl’s Patent Lock-Joint Columns 


For piazza and interior decorations. They are specified by most prominent architects 
everywhere, and will not check or open like the old-fashioned built up columns. 
Made in all kinds of wood, and any diameter over six inches and any length. 
Senp FOR CaTALOGuE 0. 
HARTMANN BROS. MFG. Co. MT. VERNON,N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Western Factory: Henry Sanpers, 77 to 85 Weed Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 











ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


MADE BY 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















UNION LABEL of the 
UNITED HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


WHE N you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, see to it that the Genuine Union 

Label is sewed in it. The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four edges exactly the | 
same as a postage stamp. If a retailer has loose labels in his possession and offers to put 
one ina hat for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores are counterfeits. ¥ 
Unprincipled manufacturers are using them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The | 
John B. Stetson Co., and Henry H. Roelofs & Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa., and F. Berg & Co, 
Orange Valley, N. J., are non-union concerns. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, JOHN A. MOFFITT, President, 

797 Bedford Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. Orange, N. J. 





“Nice” Liauip AND Paste FILLERS 


INTERIOR and EXTERIOR VARNISHES 
and FINISHES, AGATE FINISH=<=-~-For Floors. 


Thirty years of manufacturing, thirty years of experiment to produce the best © 
regardiess of cost, thirty years of honest endeavor to win trade by deserving it, 
is back of every container. Write us and we will send Catalog. 


EUGENE E. NICE, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 








